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Lamb Slaughter 
at 


has increased quite substantially the 


past five years. 


When marketing at Denver, growers 
receive the benefit not only of this sub- 
stantial slaughter, but of the largest order 


demand existing at any market in the Nation. 


All range lambs are sold at Denver 
with freight charges paid only to that point 
by the Grower. 


on, 


Growers naturally obtain the 
best prices at a point having sub- 
stantial order buyers and outside 
demand as well as local slaughter. 
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a Marketin3, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 











NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 








24th Annual 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Under the Management of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


AUGUST 22-23, 1939 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CTURED here are three “ways” of 
transportation—three routes by which 
freight may move. 


And it may interest you to know that only 
one “pays its way” —meets all its own costs, 
serves you without the aid of tax money. 


That one is the railroads. 


The railroads built their own roadways in 
the beginning. They pay out of their own 
pockets the entire cost of maintaining them. 


Beyond that, they pay taxes on them—local 
taxes for the support of schools, public 
health, the courts and other state and county 
government activities for which you pay 
taxes too. 


You may have been told that inland water- 
ways are provided by nature, free of charge 
and ready to use. But the fact is, the tax 
money spent to improve and maintain in- 
land waterways amounts to as much as— 
or more than—the fotal cost of moving by rail 
the tonnage which these waterways carry. 


when you pay taxes 
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Of course, highway carriers pay taxes, too, 
but almost all of what they pay is spent on 
the highways they use. What’s more, the 
total amount they pay is far less than their 
fair share of the cost of building and main- 
taining these roads. 


When you consider all this, you can see that 
the railroads are doing a mighty good 
operating job. Their average revenue for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile is only 
about one cent—and nearly one-third of that 
goes to meet the cost of providing and main- 
taining their roadways. 


But they are regulated and restricted on the 
outworn theory that they’re a “monopoly” 
—and at the same time they must compete 
with other favored forms of transportation. 


All they need or ask, as far as government 
trarisportation policies are concerned, is a 
square deal—no favors for themselves or 
their competitors—which means a fair 
chance to earn a living. 


1939 Granp Circie Rauroad Tour to Born Worto’s Faims ... 


See your ticket agent! 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing te advertisers. 
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Editorial Gomment 


On Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Selling the Clip 


INCE we compared western wool prices with the import 

parity price, on this page last month, there has been a fur- 
ther advance in the country. The gain in range prices has 
been more extensive than in Boston quotations. Our Boston 
letter from the National Wool Marketing Corporation says 
that wools recently purchased direct from growers could not 
be resold in Boston at more than a very “thin” profit. 

It is many years since growers generally were so ready 
and anxious to sell, and dealers and order handlers so keen 
to buy. The statistics of supply and consumption in the 
United States and elsewhere all suggest advancing wool 
prices. A few months will show whether growers or dealers 
are doing the best guessing. There can be no complaint if 
it develops that the trade’s judgment was the best. 

The chief uncertainty in the situation is in connection 
with the tariff. If Secretary Hull should announce inten- 
tion to negotiate a trade agreement with Australia, what 
would be the effect in Boston? With foreign markets as 
strong as they are, the possibility of lower duties might not 
lower prices, which seem likely to be steady or higher for 
several months at least. Dealers are less likely to sell below 
import parity than are growers. In other words, dealers’ 
supplies are in stronger hands than are wools held by pro- 
ducers. But if a reduction in duties should eventually take 
place, it should not be effective before the close of the year 
unless the Department of State accelerates the pace that 
usually has characterized such transactions. And before that 
time much, if not most, of the stock being taken by dealers 
may have been sold, or if not, an advance in foreign mar- 
kets and in Boston could offset the effects of a duty cut. 
So it begins to seem that the wool buyers may not be taking 
such very long chances. 


Foreign Trade 


ASHINGTON is entirely silent about further trade 
agreements. It is wholly improbable that plans to start 
negotiations with new countries will be announced while 
Congress is in session. On the other hand, it is not improb- 
able that the program will be left in suspense after the law 
makers have left the Capitol. The rebuff administered by the 
Congress to the administration in the Argentine canned beef 
matter shows clearly that it would be amateurish politics to 
again rouse the ire of Congress and of the country by giv- 
ing further advantages to foreigners while our own producers 
are failing to receive prices equal to production costs. 
Senator O’Mahoney is receiving requests from various 
industries to press his resolution, S.Res.69, to a vote before 


adjournment. Approval by a favorable Senate vote of the 
resolution would make it very difficult and wholly inadvis- 
able from the standpoint of politics for the State Depart- 
ment to go any further with the reciprocal trade agreement 
program. Good economics would also suggest that, before 
adding to the twenty agreements now in effect, time be 
allowed to measure the real effect of the program upon 
this country’s export and import trade. It is known that 
our imports have been greatly increased. But has there 
been any gain in the exporting of our surplus crops? It is 
true that those surpluses are as burdensome as they ever 
were and that the present method of handling them is a 
tremendous drain upon the Federal Treasury. At the best 
the trade program should not be extended while international 
trade consists so largely of materials for war and the sta- 
tistics show little or no benefit to the industries and laborers 
that were expected to experience the stimulus, or greatly 
increased export outlets. 


Grazing Administration and the 
Reorganization Program 


NEASINESS caused by putting the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration under the executive direction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has been allayed in part by the an- 
nouncement of that Secretary, printed in this issue of the 
Wool Grower. 

In his message to Congress which accompanied the sec- 
ond reorganization plan on May 9, the President made ref- 
erence to the consolidation of the administrations of graz- 
ing and said that he hoped “to offer a plan of this early 
in the next session.”” The President also said: “In so far 
as crops, including tree crops, are involved, there is some- 
thing to be said for their retention in the Department of 
Agriculture. But where lands are to be kept for the primary 
purpose of recreation and permanent public use and con- 
servation, they fall more logically into the Department of 
the Interior.” 

In its 1938 convention, the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation expressed’ strong opposition to the consolidation 
of the Forest Service and the Division of Grazing. The 
matter was not referred to in committee reports presented 
to the convention in 1939. 

Apparently the President has not made up his mind as 
to whether the entire Forest Service or its grazing lands 
and executive duties relating to grazing should be trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department. Secretary Wallace is 
reported to have expressed himself vigorously at the White 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Ram Sales 
Rambouillet Sheep Show and Sale: Ozona, Texas, 
June 21-23 
National Ram Sale: 


Salt Lake City, Utah, August 


Conventions 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association: 
August 3-5 


California Wool Growers Association: 
co, September 21-22 


Rock Springs, 


San Francis- 


Shows 


Golden Gate International Exposition Sheep Show: 
Treasure Island, San Francisco, September 23- 
October 2 

Golden Gate International Exposition Wool Show: 
Treasure Island, San Francisco, September 23- 
October 2 

International Live Stock Exposition: 
cember 


National Western Live Stock Show, Denver, Janu- 
ary 13-20, 1940 


Chicago, De- 











House in opposition to such a move. It can be safely as- 
sumed that Secretary Ickes has been at least equally as 
aggressive in support of the transfer. Some of his subordi- 
nates have made representations to western stockmen to 
secure endorsement of the transfer. 

It seems that the President can reach a just decision 
without giving consideration to the prayers or arguments 
of the two sets of officials concerned. The logic of the 
matter seems to dictate that things be left as they are. The 
Forest Service has administered grazing on a vast acreage 
for thirty-four years. The owners of permitted stock have 
never been and are not now wholly satisfied with that ad- 
ministration. But in most cases, and in most forest areas, 
it is felt that the present forest grazing policies and rules 
give reasonable stability to the business of stockmen depend- 
ent upon summer grazing of forest lands. It is logical to 
maintain an arrangement under which efficient work is 
being done. 


The President indicates that since trees may be regard- 
ed as a crop, the timber resources should be left with the 
agricultural department. By the same logic, the production 
of forage and its use by livestock is an agricultural enter- 
prise and should be superviséd by those trained for service 
to agriculture. 


The idea that grazing lands within the forest boundaries 
may be assigned to the Department of the Interior, and the 
control of grazing on areas that produce both forage and 
timber retained in the Department of Agriculture is what 
is most disturbing to many permittees. Such a division of 
authority would be just as impractical and confusing as to 
attempt to have one department handle timber and another 
the grazing on the same land. That assumes the possibility 
of a kind of cooperation that cannot be expected from em- 
ployees of either government or private establishments. 





The National Wool Gro 


It might be deemed logical to place under a single « 
partment everything relating to timber, water, grazing, re 
reation and any other interest associated with governmey, 
owned lands, but that would be following logic with no pr 
pect of economy or better administration than obtains ung 
the present system. 


The National Park Service is one of the most actiy, 
and ambitious bureaus of the Department of the Interig, 
It has projected over thirty new park reservations, mo 
of which would be carved out of what are now nation 
forest lands. The Forest Service believes in multiple uy 
of lands. The Park Service is administered solely for rer. 
reation, and does not allow any grazing upon the land 
under its control. With the Secretary of the Interior having 
administration over all the government lands, it would bk 
quite easy to get congressional consent to transfer lang 
from forest to park classification, if indeed the Congres 
would need to be consulted at all. At present the agricul. 
tural officials are in a position to present their views ty 
House and Senate committees in respect to the transfer of 
lands from forest reservations to be used exclusively fo 
recreation under the Park Service. 











Spending-Taxing 

ERE was encouragement for business in the revised 

federal tax plan which Secretary Morgenthau proposed 
on May 27 before the House Ways and Means Committee. 
It seems quite probable that the President will not object'ts 
the Morgenthau proposals. Those proposals are not likely 
to reduce the total revenue which the government must 
continue to take from business to partially meet a nine- 
billion-dollar budget, which includes vast amounts for what 
originally were emergency purposes and which now seem 
unlikely ever to be removed from the federal government's 
spending program, though they can and may be reduced 
and used more economically. 

The idea of canceling taxes on undistributed profits 
and consolidating three or four other styles of corporation 
taxes into one single levy, as proposed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, has been well received. It would let business 
know better what it will have to pay, cut the expense and 
trouble of making several sets of reports and payments. 
Even though the total tax remains the same, such a simpli- 
fication of taxing would be helpful, and most of all, because 
such legislation would be a belated admission that the ad- 
ministration is willing that business should know where it 
is at and that profit in business is desirable. 

At present the Senate and House committees that ap- 
propriate most of the funds for spending have no powef 
over the taxing programs. Secretary Morgenthau proposes 
that the same committee that appropriates money should 
also levy the taxes needed to meet the government’s spen¢- 
ing program. This would place the burden of setting the 
taxing rate upon the same persons that report the bills for 
spending. It should be a great help in bringing about the 
universally approved “balanced budget.” 
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heep Shearing and Wage 
And Hour Law 


E last convention of the National 

Wool Growers Association voiced 
objection to the definition of the “area 
of production” as construed by the ad- 
ministrators of the wage and hour law 
of last year. It was also voted to re- 
quest Congress to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to assure the em- 
ployer the same consideration as that 
given the employee. “We further re- 
quest that the Act be so amended as 
to define the phrase ‘agricultural labor’ 
as it has been defined in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act.” The last named act is 
commonly known as the wage and hour 
law. 

While the National Labor Relations 
Board has not attempted to take juris- 
diction over sheep shearing employees, 
it has not conceded that such work is 
outside the provisions of the law. It 
has agreed workers employed in the 
handling and canning of fruits and veg- 
etables, and other phases of agriculture 
are not industrial employees, but a 
clearer exemption of labor connected 
with agriculture is considered to be 
necessary through amendments. 

Representatives of agriculture at 
Washington, including the Amerivan 
Farm Bureau, National Grange, and 
National Cooperative Council, were ac- 
tive in the preparation of bills to amend 
the Wagner Act (National Labor Rela- 
tions Act), which were introduced by 
Senator Logan and Congressman Lea of 
California. The Labor Board has op- 
posed amendments, and so far no ac- 
tion has resulted. 

At the time the wool growers’ conven- 
tion expressed itself, it was felt that 
the language of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, otherwise known as 
the wage and hour law, was sufficiently 
clear to exempt direct agricultural labor 
from any of its provisions. That act 
exempted all agricultural labor employ- 
ed “within the area of production.” 

Mr. Andrews, administrator of the 
wage and hour law, subsequently ruled 
that the area of production applied 
only to concerns that employed fewer 
than seven men, or were located in 
towns with less than 25,000 popula- 
tion. The administrator has asked to 


be relieved of the responsibility of de- 
fining “the area of production,” which 
makes further legislation necessary if 
agricultural labor is to be exempt to 
the extent that was understood and 
believed to be intended when the law 
was passed last year. 

On June 4 the House voted down a 
motion to consider committee amend- 
ments to the Wage and Hour Act un- 
der limited debate and without oppor- 
tunity for amendment. Farmers’ 
spokesmen said they would rather have 
the present form of the law than the 
amendments framed by the committee. 


Senator Miller (Arkansas) has intro- 
duced S.2450, the provisions of which 
would certainly exempt agricultural la- 
bor as it was supposed to have been 
exempt at the time of the passage of 
the Wage and Hour Act. This bill 
merits the support of all branches of 
agriculture. It would exempt from the 
provisions of the law all agricultural 
operations performed by farmers, or 
at the expense of farmers, including the 
handling of dairy products, cotton, 
foods and vegetables, livestock, wool 
and other commodities. 

Wool growers and other agricultural 
producers who wish to avoid having 
their operations placed under the con- 
trol of the wage and hour administra- 
tion would do well to ask their sena- 
tors to support the Miller Bill, $.2450. 





Fabric Labeling Bills Re- 
ported by Subcommittees 


E fabric labeling bills have been 

favorably reported by the subcom- 
mittees before which hearings were held 
in February and March. Senate Bill 
162 by Senator Schwartz was reported 
with but few changes some weeks ago, 
Senator Austin of Vermont submitting 
a minority report. The whole Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, of which 
Senator Wheeler of Montana is chair- 
man, is expected to report the bill in 
time for it to be placed upon the Senate 
calendar before adjournment. — 

House Bill 944 by Martin of Color- 
ado was reported from the subcommit- 
tee on May 31 after prolonged discus- 
sions in several executive sessions. The 


regular committee, of which Congress- 
man Lea (California) is chairman, has 
the railroad bills and several other im- 
portant measures under consideration, 
but is being urged to report the Martin 
bill as far as possible before adjourn- 
ment. 

Congressman South (Texas), along 
with the bill’s author, Mr. Martin, is 
responsible for the favorable action of 
the subcommittee. They need and 
merit support from those who favor this 
legislation through requests to con- 
gressmen to urge that it be reported by 
the whole committee as early as possi- 
ble, and then passed. 





Status of Farm Credit 
Administration 


N announcement made by Secre- 
tary Wallace on May 22 gives 
much comfort and assurance to those 
who feared that the agricultural fi- 
nancing operation of the Farm Credit 
Administration might be mixed up with 
the emergency and extraordinary fi- 
nancial programs of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The President’s first reorganization 
plan submitted to Congress in April 
removed the independent status of the 
Farm Credit Administration and as- 
signed it to the executive administra- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The May issue of the National Wool 
Grower (page 7) commented unfavor- 
ably upon this change. 

Secretary Wallace’s announcement, 
printed below, indicates his apprecia- 
tion of the need of keeping normal and 
permanent financing of agriculture sep- 
arate and distinct from the more risky 
programs of marketing loans, parity 
payments and other plans for securing 
direct increases of farmer income from 
the Treasury. It is reported from 
Washington, however, that an effort 
will be made next year, through legis- 
lation, to completely remove the Farm 
Credit Administration from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Secretary’s release to the press 
said that his statement was being made 
with the concurrence of the President. 

The statement read as follows: 


The Farm Credit Administration, includ- 
ing the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 








will not become an integral part of the 
Department of Agriculture. Responsibility 
for carrying out the many federal statutes 
which form the basis for several types of 
farm credit, for formation and execution 
of operating policies, for control of fiscal, 
personnel, legal, informational, and related 
affairs will remain with the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration. It is 
through such controls and procedures that 
the head of an agency discharges his public 
responsibility. Therefore, to this extent the 
Farm Credit Administration will be an 
autonomous federal agency as heretofore. 

However, one clear purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan is to reduce the 
number of officials reporting directly to the 
President. Hence, the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration will report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture rather than to the 
President. The Secretary’s responsibility will 
therefore be that heretofore exercised direct- 
ly by the President. 

An appropriate order to this effect will 
be issued. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, also 
transferred by Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
and the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, transferred by Reorganization Plan No. 
2, will become operating parts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Their work will 
be integrated with that of the other De- 
partment agencies supervised by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

These differences in responsibility of the 
Secretary and the status of the agencies con- 
cerned are dictated by several considerations. 
While the supervision of credit facilities in 
the farm field is closely related to the other 
agricultural land-use activities of the fed- 
eral government, it also has an equally im- 
portant relation to the work of the Treas- 
ury Department and of the Federal Loan 
Agency. Furthermore, not all of the func- 
tions of the institutions and corporations 
under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration are exclusively govern- 
mental in character. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration exercises a type of federal su- 
pervision over these agencies quite unlike 
the usual federal supervision where the 
organizations and controls are wholly gov- 
ernmental. Supervising as it does many dif- 
ferent types of organizations—involving 
among other things more than 8,000 cor- 
porations—the Farm Credit Administration 
does not seem to be adapted to complete 
identification with the Department. The 
relationships involved can be handled best 
by a continuation of its present method of 
operation, with the Secretary of Agriculture 
exercising a coordinating supervision in only 
the broadest and most general way. 

The activities and structure of the Rural 
Electrification Administration and of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, on the 
other hand, are typically governmental and 
their coordination with other agricultural 
activities is logical and feasible. 


Feeder Lamb Contracts 


(EAL feeders are reported to 

have contracted a few thousand 
feeding lambs around Douglas, Wyo- 
ming, at 7 cents for fall delivery. A 
few contracts were written at $7.15. In 


Montana some contracting was report- 
ed at $6.75 to $7.25. 





‘Approval of Bill for 


Grazing Boards 


E new McCarran bill, S. 2237, 

providing for legislation of advis- 
ory boards for Taylor Grazing Dis- 
tricts was approved on May 29 by the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. 
This bill was explained in the May is- 
sue of the National Wool Grower (page 
5). 

The similar bill by Mr. Dempsey 
(New Mexico), H. R. 5958, has not 
been acted upon by the House com- 
mittee. 





The Argentine Canned 


Beef Row 


pe: GRESS recently reversed the 
President and the Navy Depart- 
ment on the policy of purchasing beef 
canned in Argentina for use on naval 
vessels. While the case was not decided 
as a tariff matter, the real issue was on 
giving domestic producers a preference 
in the American market. On that basis, 
the vote of both branches of the Con- 
gress was decidedly in favor of recogni- 
tion of their rights and claims to pro- 
tection against being undersold in their 
home market by foreign products. 
The Navy Department had been ne- 
gotiating for several months for a tes: 
purchase of 48,000 pounds of beef can- 
ned in Argentina. Senator O’Mahoney 
(Wyoming) had contested the legality 
and fairness of government purchases 
of food stuffs from foreign countries, 
and the case was taken to the White 
House. In one of his press conferences, 
President Roosevelt announced that he 
had approved the purchase as proposed 
by the Navy 'and had a good deal to 
say about the superiority of Argentine 
canned beef over the quality of beef 
put into cans by packers in the United 
States. He also said that while the low- 
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est American bid was 23 cents py 
pound, the similar bid from the Argep, 
tine was 9 cents, and that even if th 
government paid the regular duty of; 
cents per pound, it would only be, 
matter of changing money from op 
pocket to another. 

The present rate of exchange make 
the 9-cent bid much lower than woul 
be possible under normal exchang 
rates. When the appropriation bill fo, 
the Navy Department was being draft. 
ed in the House Committee, Congress. 
man Scrugham (Nevada) had inserted 
a provision that as far as possible al 
supplies must be purchased in th 
United States. That bill was pending 
in the Senate Appropriations Committe 
at the time the President issued his 
statement. Senators O’Mahoney, A¢- 
ams and others succeeded in having the 
committee insert the Scrugham amend. 
ment which was retained when the na. 
val appropriation bill passed the Senate 
on May 18 and so became law, and the 
Navy may not purchase Argentine 
canned beef. 


In the debate, Senator O’Mahoney 
showed that the Argentine firm to 
which it was proposed to award the 
contract was a cooperative receiving 
government aid. Under the Tariff Act 
of 1930, American duties are supposed 
to be increased to correspond with the 
extent of financial aid received by firms 
exporting to the United States. It was 
also shown that an American bidder 
had offered to deliver canned beef 
fully equal in quality to the Argentine 
product. 

It will of course be understood that 
the canned beef affair has no connec- 
tion with the continuing effort to have 
fresh Argentine beef admitted to the 
American market. The cooking of can- 
ned beef is considered to be sufficient 
to kill the germs of foot-and-mouth di- 
sease. 

Despite various rumors of efforts of 
the State Department to overcome the 
embargo on meat imports from coun- 
tries having foot-and-mouth disease as 
provided in the Tariff Act of 1930, the 
question still rests with the United 
States Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, of which Senator Pittman (Nev- 
ada) is chairman. The so-called Argen- 
tine Sanitary Convention was submitted 
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to that committee in 1935 from the 
State Department for ratification, but 
a majority of the committee is still op- 
posed to the exposure of American live- 
stock to diseases carried by meats im- 
ported from countries that do not at- 
tempt to stamp out foot-and-mouth di- 
sease, and in which that scourge is 
generally prevalent. 

In speaking before the Buenos Aires 
Chamber of Commerce in December, 
1937, President Roosevelt expressed his 
intention of urging the Senate to ratify 
the Argentine Sanitary Convention and 
so open the way for imports of meat 
from claimed disease-free zones of that 
country. If any such effort was made, 
no publicity was given to it. 

Argentine government officials are 
reported as being resentful of this coun- 
try’s refusal to lower its standards of 
animal health, and some diplomatic dif- 
ficulties are attributed to our restric- 
tions on meat imports. 

Following the President’s order and 
before it was reversed by the Congress, 
the Argentine foreign minister referred 
to the expected purchase of canned 
beef as “‘a fine gesture” on the part of 
the United States. 

Opposition to the proposed beef pur- 
chase was led in active fashion by F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, who 
wired a very vigorous protest to the 
White House. 

Cattle raisers’ organizations of num- 
erous states expressed their views, and 
victory achieved through the action of 
the Congress was approved by the other 
industries and the press. 

F. R. M. 





Livestock Theft Bill 
Vetoed 


FTER passage by both branches 

of Congress, the McCarran live- 

stock theft bill was vetoed by the Pres- 

ident. The bill would have created 

federal penalties for persons transport- 

ing stolen animals in interstate com- 
merce. 

The same bill was vetoed in 1937. 
At that time, the Department of Jus- 
tice advised the President that the pro- 
visions were unworkable because an 


amendment covering poultry had been 
added. This time the veto was based 
upon the assertion that $200,000 per 
year would be required for enforce- 
ment. 

As matters now stand, federal offi- 
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cers will hunt down and prosecute for 
the theft of the lowest-valued auto- 
mobile, but will not take cognizance of 
the theft and interstate transportation 
of any number of the most valuable 
horses, cattle or sheep. 





Use of States’ Funds for Taylor District 
Improvements 


ERE has been considerable delay 

and discussion over expenditures 
from the 50 per cent of grazing fees 
which were appropriated to the various 
states in 1934 under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. 

In 1937 most of the states having 
grazing districts passed laws authoriz- 
ing the district boards to expend their 
respective shares of the monies accru- 
ing under the 50 per cent arrangement. 
The Department of the Interior was 
unwilling to surrender all control over 
the use of such funds to the advisory 
boards, and in most cases the money 
was tied up until the announcement on 
May 11 regarding procedure in the 
use of such funds. In some cases the 
funds were returned to the United 
States Treasury to be expended un- 
der the full control of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Officials in some 
states claimed that their laws would not 
permit such return of monies to the 
federal officials. 


The matter has been disposed of 
through an official letter written by 
Secretary Ickes to R. H. Rutledge, di- 
rector of the Division of Grazing, on 
May 11. Mr. Rutledge thereupon is- 
sued instruction to all regional graziers 
concerning the procedure to be observ- 
ed in making range improvements to 
be paid for from the 50 per cent fund. 

In his letter to Mr. Rutledge, the 
Secretary of the Interior said: 

You, therefore, are instructed to have the 
regional graziers meet at once with each 
advisory board and together with the board 
prepare a budget covering the use of such 
funds as may be available for the present 
calendar year within each county in the dis- 
trict and thereafter for the next calendar 
year. This budget shall indicate clearly and 
concisely the amount of money the regional 
grazier and the board agree shall be expended 
for various proper purposes in such general 








classifications as fences, water development, 
reseeding, predatory animal and rodent con- 
trol, CCC equipment, fire protection im- 
provements, et cetera. 

When this budget is prepared and agreed 
upon, it must be signed by the regional 
grazier and the chairman of the board, after 
which it shall serve as a broad guide for the 
expenditure of these funds, and work may 
proceed as fast as the specific project plans 
and specifications are prepared and approved 
in the usual manner. The success of this 
plan depends upon the fullest degree of 
mutual confidence and cooperation. 

The detailed instructions to boards 
as subsequently issued provide in part 


as follows: 


General Principles 


In a state where district advisory boards 
have been designated by state law as the 
expending agencies of the state for the 50 
per cent of the fees returned to the state 
under section 10 of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
the boards are hereby authorized to carry out 
the purposes of the state law and to perform 
all acts incident to the proper exercise of 
the powers so conferred upon them in so far 
as they are not inconsistent with these in- 
structions. In carrying out the purposes of 
the state laws, the advisory boards will not 
be acting as state agencies but will be per- 
forming duties for the state as federal agen- 
cies. 

District advisory boards, therefore, in ex- 
ercising the powers conferred upon them by 
the state law and these instructions, must 
conform to applicable federal laws, regula- 
tions, and policies. This procedure is essen- 
tial because in administering the public land 
there are certain obligations resting upon the 
Department which cannot be relinquished 
to agencies or persons not under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. When- 
ever, therefore, it is proposed to expend 
funds for the protection or improvement of 
government-owned land, the Department 
must retain a measure of final responsibility’ 
for the purpose of the expenditure, the na- 
ture of the improvement, and the standard 
of the work to be done, and all acts and 
policies must be consistent with the owner- 
ship of the land by the government as well 
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as of the improvements so placed upon the 
land. Such a procedure insures expeditious 
and systematic handling of the work, work- 
manlike and uniform results, and protection 
of the interests of the Department and the 
users of the range. 

Subject to the approval of the regivnal 
grazier, the 50 per cent funds may be ex- 
pended for the purposes enumerated in the 
state laws provided they are in accordance 
with the purposes of the general improve- 
ment program of the Division of Grazing 
as set forth in Circular W-159 and in the 
manner prescribed in that circular. All im- 
provements so purchased or constructed, if 
situated on government-owned land, shall 
become the property of the United States. 
Since these are public funds, in placing im- 
provements on lands not in the ownership 
of the government, the public interest in 
such improvements must be recognized by 
securing easements from the owners of such 
lands as provided in Circular W-159. Form 
1-377 should be used as the instrument 
signifying approval of the improvement. 
This form will bear the endorsed approval 
of the regional grazier in addition to the 
approval of the advisory board chairman 
and the district grazier, as required in Cir- 
cular W-159. No other agreement or per- 
mit is necessary. The information used on 
Form 1-377 may be taken from your file 
of completed Form 1-372. 

Board members shall be entitled to draw 
their usual salaries and travel expenses when 
called into session by the regional graziers, 
but in no case will it be proper for such 
members to draw salaries, per diem, or sub- 
sistence, or travel expenses from the state. 
Nothing herein shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting refunds to board members for con- 
tributions in excess of their proportionate 
share of the cost of federal improvements or 
projects for the benefit of the federal range. 
District advisors must not perform work 
for hire or have any interest in contracts 
relating to or in connection with projects 
to be paid for out of these funds. 

Board members or other persons in- 
terested in these improvements will 
need to obtain the full text of Circular 
W-123, which gives further instructions 
regarding contracts, equipment and 


preparation of budgets. 


Civil Service Examinations 
In Wool Marketing 


E United States Civil Service 


Commission has announced exam- | 


inations for senior marketing specialist 
and marketing specialist in wool in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

The senior position carries a salary 
of $4,600 a year and that of marketing 
specialist, $3,800 a year. 


The applications of those wishing to 
take these examinations must be on file 
with the Commission not later than 
June 15, if the applicant lives in the 
eleven western range states; June 12, 
for all others. 

A few copies of the necessary appli- 
cation blanks are available at the of- 
fice of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 


Assistant Director of 
Grazing 





E. N. Kavanagh 


. N. Kavanagh was appointed as- 
sistant director of the Division of 
Grazing by Secretary Ickes on May 
19. In the press announcement of this 
appointment, it was stated that Mr. 
Kavanagh’s duties would include super- 
vision of the issuance of grazing li- 
censes under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Stockmen feel that Mr. Kavanagh is 
peculiarly well fitted for this position 
both by disposition and by long years 
of practical experience in the Division 
of Range Management of the Forest 
Service. 

Mr. Kavanagh entered the. Forest 
Service in 1906 as a forest guard on the 
Leadville National Forest in Colorado 
and subsequently held the positions of 
assistant ranger and ranger on that for- 
est. In 1908 he was transferred for a 
short time to the Washington office of 
the Forest Service and assigned to the 
settlement of complaints and appeals. 
In the fall of that year, when the west- 
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lished, he became assistant chief of 
grazing in the Denver District for for- 
ests in Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas 
and Nebraska. From that post he 
went to the Big Horn Forest in Wyo- 
ming as supervisor, serving there from 
1910 to 1915, when he was transferred 
to Albuquerque, New Mexico, as assist- 
ant chief of grazing in the Arizona 
and New Mexico territory. 

Mr. Kavanagh left the southern area 
in 1918 to become assistant regional 
forester in charge of range management 
in Oregon and Washington, with head- 
quarters at Portland. He remained at 
this point until July, 1938, when he 
was transferred to Ogden, Utah, and 
assigned to work in the Division of In- 
formation and Education. Since Jan- 
uary 1 of this year he has been working 
again in the Division of Lands and 
Recreation of the Forest Service. 

From the above record, Mr. Kavan- 
agh’s wide knowledge of western 
range conditions is self-evident, and in 
his 20 years of service on the forests in 
Oregon and Washington, stockmen 
found that with that knowledge, he 
also possessed to an unusual degree an 
understanding of their problems in re- 
lation to the use of national forest 
grazing, an understanding which was 
apparent in the harmonious adminis- 
tration of regulations governing those 
areas. 

Mr. Kavanagh’s addition to the Di- 
vision of Grazing of the Department of 
the Interior increases the confidence 
gained by stockmen through the ap- 
pointment of R. H. Rutledge as its di- 
rector last November, that in the fu- 
ture administration of the Taylor 
Grazing Act stockmen’s needs will be 
given a fair and reasonable considera- 
tion. 





Idaho Business Women’s 


Organization Endorses 
Fabric Bills 


E Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club of Idaho, in its annual 
convention at Twin Falls, May 21 to 
23, passed a resolution in support of the 
fabric labeling bills now pending in 
Congress. 
Information on these measures was 
supplied to the organization by the 


ern Forest Service districts were estab- Idaho Wool Growers Association. 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 


(The 24th Annual) 


August 22-23, 1939 Union Stock Yards, North Salt Lake 


Under the Management of the National Wool Growers Association 


1500 TOP RAMS 


RAMBOUILLETS HAMPSHIRES SUFFOLKS 
CORRIEDALES PANAMAS LINCOLNS 
COTSWOLDS ROMELDALES CROSSBREDS 


To be sold as Single Studs, Pens of 5 Registered Rams and Pens of 10-25 Range Rams 


ENTRIES CLOSE JULY 15 











The California Ram Sale 


RICES realized at the first ram sale 
of 1939 gave encouragement to 
both sellers and buyers. This was the 
19th annual sale under the management 
of the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, and held at the State Fair 
grounds at Sacramento, May 23 and 24. 
An average of $34.96 for the entire 
offering of 1461 head was $1.20 per 
head higher as compared with last 
year’s 1487 rams which averaged 
$33.76. Many of the state’s sheepmen, 
and outsiders also, were prepared for a 
drop in prices. With unprofitable prices 
for wool and a severe and general 
drought in the state, which reduced 
shipping weights of the main part of the 
lamb crop and added to expenses, it 
seemed hardly likely that lamb raisers 
would be willing to pay as much for 
tams as they did last year. These con- 
siderations were more than offset by the 
effects of the higher prices received for 
1939 lambs. California sheepmen are 
not discouraged, and apparently a mar- 
ket in the neighborhood of 9 cents at 


the ranch for lambs must have meant 
some profit. 

The majority of the state’s lamb 
producers are located in the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys and use 
their rather high-priced land for grow- 
ing other livestock and some cash crops 
besides wool and lambs. This reduces 
the charge necessary to be made against 
the flocks for earnings on capital in- 
vestment, and also has an advantage 
through selling products of the ranches 
in different markets and in different 
parts of the year, all of which goes to 
make a safer and more stable opera- 
tion. 


All entries of range rams are requir- 
ed to be shown within 30 days of the 
sale. This is a great aid to buyers and 
seems to work well for sellers. 


Hampshires still rule in California. 
Twenty-nine breeders, seven from Ore- 
gon, and one from Idaho, sold 887 
head of that breed at an average of 
$35.66 for stud sheep and range rams. 
This included 13 single studs at over 
$100, with two tops sold by Robert 
Blastock at $325 and $390, one by 


Jack Finlay at $250, and one by R. 
W. Hogg and Sons at $225. The bal- 
ance of the offering of this breed was 
sold in lots of from 3 to 20 head. The 
top pen of 10 range rams brought $43 
for Straloch Farms. While there were 
few outstanding Hampshires, yet the 
offering had a real high average qual- 
ity. Substandard lots were conspicu- 
ously absent. The California trade 
takes a lower-set and blockier Hamp- 
shire than is popular in the intermoun- 
tain states. Being under the necessity 
of shipping its lamb crop at from 3% 
to 5 months of age, the state demands 
a type that will fatten while growing, 
but the good pasturage available in 
most years gives nearly as much weight 
as is made in the states from which 
lambs are shipped at a greater age. 


Every ram in the sale was sold, and 
no reserve bids were put on. The last 
lots of Hampshires were considerably 
lower than those sold earlier, though of 


practically the same quality. 

The 270 Suffolk rams were a good 
average lot, though not equal to the 
representation of the breed at some 
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other sales. Seven state flocks, two 
from Canada and three from Oregon 
furnished the entries. The top of the 
sale was a $500 Suffolk yearling sold 
by Marian M. and Fred A. Coble to 
Jay M. Reynolds of Corvallis, Oregon. 
This was the only Suffolk to pass the 
hundred-dollar mark. 

Corriedales are gaining ground in 
California. Moncreiffe’s two studs 
brought $100 and $175. The entire 46 
head averaged $29.29. 

Eighteen Southdowns sold at an av- 
erage of $29.14. 

A. T. Spencer & Sons sold 67 Romel- 
dale yearlings at an average of $35. 

The auctioneer of the sale was Col- 
onel Arthur W. Thompson of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. He was assisted by J. W. 
Condon of Washburn and Condon, Los 
Angeles, E. O. Walter of Filer, Idaho, 
and Roy Griffin of Stockton, Califor- 
nia. 








Average Prices by Breeds in the 
C alifornia Ram Sales for 
1938 and 1939 
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Hampshires 854 $34.40 887 $35.97 
ES 255 36.90 269 38.26 
Suffolk Crossbreds. 96 28.30 85 31.07 
Rambouillets _______. $51 26.77 33 28.23 
Corriedales 72 36.00 46 29.29 
Romeldales 68 34.58 67 36.65 
Southdowns 14 35.30 18 29.26 
aap 10 23.40 7 18.80 
Shropshires ___. 27 28.00 22 14.95 
Doeeete. 2225. 3 2900: 3 “3S:67 
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let Crossbreds _. 18 19.16 7 12.00 
Cotswolds 2 17.00 18.00 
Thribble Cross ___. SS 27.78 8. -24.33 











A Book on Wool Top Futures 


N interesting addition to the litera- 
ture of wool has just come from 
the pen of A. H. Garside, who is econ- 
omist of the New York Wool Top Ex- 
change. It is published by the F. A. 
Stokes Company of New York, sells at 
$2.50, and is entitled “Wool and the 
Wool Trade.” 
The book of 320 pages is made up 
of 17 chapters. All but the first six 
chapters are devoted to various aspects 
of trading in futures, and especially 
wool top futures. The author is of 
course completely sold as to the neces- 
sity and value of a means of trading 
in wool top futures. He does not recog- 
nize that there is any room for debate 
as to the value of such trading. But he 
does go into full detail as to every point 
in connection with the handling of 
deals in top futures through the ex- 
changes in New York, Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, and  Roubaix-Tourcoing in 
France. At that, the explanations seem 
somewhat technical and leave un+ 
answered some questions that arise in 
the minds of interested but uninitiated 
persons. 
The book shows extensive research 


in the assembly of facts and material, 


and much care in the writing. The 
first six chapters relate to the growing 
and marketing of wool. While there is 
nothing startlingly new, yet they do 
present a lot of material which has not 
before been put into one volume and 
which is of value to anyone interested 
in, but not familiar with, wool affairs. 

The eleven chapters relating to top 
futures operations make out a good 
defense for that kind of dealing as 
a hedge by manufacturers, in protecting 
them against having to sell goods when 
that market is lower than when the wool 
was purchased, because of a drop in 
wool prices. Dealers’ hedging is treated 
separately. The author shows how a 
dealer who has bought grease wool for 
resale can protect himself against loss 
by selling futures at the time he buys 
or contracts actual wool. It still seems 
apparent, though, that such a dealer 
also protects himself against making a 
profit because a loss or gain in either 
case would be offset by the change in 
the market on the other side. It is 
suggested, however, that a smart wool 
merchant, in the case of a drop in the 
market, may be able to sell his actual 
wool to show a lesser loss than the 
amount of gain on the futures he 
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bought, and so really make some gain 
on his hedge. It does not seem that such 
an outcome could be the general result, 

Unfortunately, there is no discussion 
of the two main points most commonly 
lodged against top futures trading, 
Fair critics have charged that the 
actual volume of trading is very small 
in relation to the actual supply of tops 
or wool, and that the outside speculative 
interest is too small to stabilize prices 
to the extent such is said to be done 
with wheat or cotton. The publicity 
given to lowering prices for futures, 
opponents argue, is out of proportion 
to their real significance, and is opposed 
to the interests of growers or others 
handling actual wool. On a represent- 
ative day in May the number of con- 
tracts that actually changed hands was 
44, which represents 220,000 pounds 
of tops, or around 600,000 pounds of 
grease wool. If such a rate were the 
average for trading days, it would 
mean that the total futures business 
for a year would be equal to about half 
the shorn wool produced in the United 
States. This certainly is not a sufficient- 
ly broad base to mean a _ beneficial 
influence toward stability. 

Many persons in the wool trade, 
including some who operate in futures, 
believe, though it is unproven, that on 
some days the futures transactions are 
so largely made by a very small number 
of traders having positions on both 
sides that the prices quoted may not 
genuinely represent top values. The 
survey of the futures market now being 
made by the Commodity Exchange 
Administration should show the facts 
on this point and call for a remedy if 
there is foundation for the criticism. 

The book is an excellent presenta- 
tion of all phases of top futures trading, 
by one who is part of the system, and 
who apparently considers no faults or 
possibility of injury to any interest 
producing, handling, or using wool. As 
such, it is worthy of reading by anyone 
who is interested. 

Those who still feel that there are 
valid objections to, and faults in the 
system must await the completion of 
the study by the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration and trust that 
that report will impartially report the 
full facts. 
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Just what the C.E.A. may do if it 
finds that futures trading is harmful 
to a legitimate interest is hard to 
conjecture. The following pointed 
question recently addressed to the head 
official of the C.E.A., and his answer, 
give small encouragement to those who 
feel that the net influence of futures 
is injurious to prices of real wool. The 
question was: “If your survey reveals 
that futures operations have the effect 
of depressing prices jon spot wool, 
could you, under the law you admin- 
ister, require discontinuance of the ex- 
change?” The answer: “I do not 


know.” 
F.R. M. 





Cross Breeding in Texas 


LMOST 100 per cent of the 9 mil- 

lion ewes in Texas are wholly of 
fine-wool breeding. The Delaine was 
popular in early days. The Rambouil- 
let has now taken rather full posses- 
sion, though a few flockmasters whose 
main ambition is to grow a fancy clip 
still bring in Delaine sires from Ohio 
and Oregon. 

In the last five years a few thousand 
rams, mainly Corriedales and Pana- 
mas, have been brought into the state. 
This has caused considerable discus- 
sion. The extent of the introduction of 
these breeds, the pro and con about 
their place in Texas, is well summarized 
in an article entitled “Cross Breeding is 
Big Question Confronting Growers,” 
which appeared in the last special sheep 
and wool edition of the San Angelo 
Weekly Standard. 

Colonel Nelson Johnson imported 
and sold 450 Corriedale rams last year, 
most of which were bred in California. 
Mr. C. B. Wardlaw of Del Rio, in 
1937 and 1938, bought about 600 
rams of the same breed to use on a 
part of his ewes with the idea of adding 
length of staple and fleece weight with- 
out materially decreasing the fineness 
of the fiber. About 20 owners are ex- 
perimenting with the Corriedale, and 
five purebred flocks of the breed have 
been established. 

The Corriedale is the least violent 
cross that could be made upon fine- 
wool ewe stock. Carrying one half of 
Merino blood, and having been bred 


for many decades to produce the finest 
grade of crossbred wool, there can be 
no doubt that in the first cross it should 
give added length with the minimum 
loss of fineness. If it is the intention 
of the Texas advocates of cross breed- 
ing to use Corriedale blood for occa- 
sional infusions to give length of fiber, 
and then return to Rambouillets, their 
breeding course will not be too diffi- 
cult. If, however, they do not mate the 
first-cross ewes back with Rambouillet 
sires, they will have a more trouble- 
some program to work out. 


Cross breeding for greater lamb pro- 
duction and length of wool was car- 
ried on in northern states for many 
years without a generally clear idea 
as to just what finally would develop. 
Cotswolds and Lincolns were brought 
in in large numbers for mating with 
fine-wool ewes. For some time the 
crossbred ewes were bred back to fine- 
wool sires until another infusion of 
coarser blood was needed. But the 
flocks of the mountain states now are 
largely of the crossbred type, and 
Cotswolds and Lincoln rams are almost 
a rarity. The crossbred type of sheep 
has been developed into a number 
of breeds of fairly fixed character, in- 
cluding Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias and Romeldales. Many rangemen 
still use half-blood rams of the first 
cross between Lincolns and Rambouil- 
lets. 

If Texas sheepmen decide that the 
use of new breeds adds to their flocks 
something that is desirable without sac- 
rificing valuable features, they will 
work out their own method of breed- 
ing. The article referred to states that 
not over one per cent of Texas ewes 
have yet been bred to rams other than 
fine-wools. The recent move is there- 
fore in the nature of an experiment, 
and by no means indicates impairment 
of the reputation enjoyed by Texas as 
a producer of fine wool. ; 


The present uniform fine character 
of Texas wools is a real asset to wool 
growers of the state. Because there is 
so little of other blood in the clips, 
grading is rarely required, and mills 
desiring fine wools can more safely buy 
on orders in Texas than they can else- 
where. Sentimentally, it would be re- 
grettable to see the Texas clip become 
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seriously mixed. But since the avowed 
purpose of most of those using the 
newer breeds is to increase length while 
retaining fineness, the danger of such 
a development does not seem to be 
very serious. 

The Panama, on the whole, is a 
coarser wooled sheep than the Corrie- 
dale. A few Panamas are being tested 
out in Texas by men who desire heavier 
feeding lambs with white faces and also 
longer staple. If the initial crosses rec- 
ommend themselves, the problem of a 
future breeding program will be some- 
what more difficult unless there is a 
willingness to depart further from the 
production of fine wool. But as usual, 
the net dollar income must control. 

Romeldales have also found their 
way into a few Texas flocks. From the 
wool standpoint, the use of this blood 
is practically for the same purpose and 
should give the same results as the 
Corriedale cross. . 

F. R. M. 





Meat Poster Award 


OMPETING in a field of 11,970 
students from 769 high schools in 
48 states, David Kutchko, a 16-year- 
old student in Lakewood high school, 
Lakewood, Ohio, has just been an- 
nounced as national champion in a na- 
tional meat poster contest for high 
school students, according to a com- 
mittee of judges meeting in Chicago. 

The judges also announced that An- 
drew Darling of the University of Kan- 
sas, was awarded national champion- 
ship honors in the meat poster contest 
for students of colleges, universities, 
and art schools, in which students from 
71 different institutions were represent- 
ed. 

Cash prizes were awarded to the na- 
tional champions and also to champions 
in each state, by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, contest spon- 
sor. 

The Board states that all posters 
submitted in these contests, were de- 
signed to show the nutritive and health 
values of meat. In selecting the win- 
ners the judges scored the posters on 
theme, originality, effectiveness, artis- 
tic presentation and on the merits of 
the slogan used. 
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HE news presented on the precipi- 
tation diagram, and in the tabular 
data herewith, is not especially good 
news for the livestockmen in the eleven 
western states. Conditions are very sim- 
ilar to those that prevailed in the 
droughty seasons of 1936 and 1937— 
uniformly dry everywhere and gener- 
ally through all the spring months. 
Only spots, due to local showers, have 
departed from this general uniformity, 
these spots being around Tonopah, 
Sheridan and Pueblo. Only the Tono- 
pah section has more than a very tem- 
porary advantage, as showers happened 
to hit there frequently this spring. 


The three spring months were uni- 
formly dry, like the three preceding 
winter months as a rule, over most of 
the region covered by this review. 
March started off right with good pre- 
cipitation in parts of eastern Oregon, 
eastern Washington, certain California 
valleys, and parts of Nevada and Colo- 
rado. Northern California valleys got 
more good rains in May, while spots in 
Utah and Wyoming had better rains in 
May to start the summer more propi- 
tiously. But the major fact remains, it 
has been a dry winter and spring, and 
is therefore not at all reassuring to live- 
stock interests in any sizable part of 


the western range country. 


Precipitation on Western Livestock 
Ranges During March, April and 
May, 1939, With Departures from 
Normal, for 3 Months and 6 Months, 


in Inches 
ST BT 
aa, 4,  ~ea tH 
SEB. GES. BSE Bet 
Zoom qos Axo Ae 
Washington— 
WeOGtte .............. 7.30 3.50 —3.80 —6.% 
Spokane ............ 3.75 2.11 —1.64 —2.17 
Walla Walla .... 4.73 2.79 —1.94 —3.55 
Oregon— 
Portiand ............ 8.97 3.92 —5.05 —9.62 
Pendleton .......... 3.73 2.46 —1.27 —2.69 
Baker’ ..........: ede 8.74 1.52 —2.22 —622 
Roseburg .......... 7.48 4.89 —2.59 —7.85 
California— 
Redding ............. 8.84 8.06 —0.78—10.36 
San Francisco .. 5.55 3.67 —1.88 —7.73 
Fresno ........<.....<. 2.97 2.27 —0.70 —1.08 
Los Angeles ...... 4.27 1.70 —2.57 —0.16 
Nevada— 
Winnemucca ...... 2.68 1.99 —0.69 —1.8 
I 1.91 1.65 —0.26 —2.30 
Tonopah ............ 1.45 3.21 +1.76 +1.93 
Arizona— 
Phoenix .............. 1.20 0.32 —0.88 —1.24 
Flagstaff -........... 4.97 1.49 —3.48 —5.04 
New Mexico— 
Santa Fe .......... 3.06 2.26 —0.80 +0.50 
Roswell .............. 2.96 2.61 —0.35 —1.00 
Texas— 
Amarillo _.......... 5.33....4.30 —1.03 —0.29 
Abilene .............. 7.97 4.60 —3.37 —4.46 
Del Rio: .............. 5.39 2.28 —3.11 —2.41 
Ml PANO ....<....05.:: 0.95 0.90 —0.05 —0.43 
Montana— 
Helena ................ 4.20 2.62 —1.58 —2.73 
Kalispell ............ 3.21 2.49 —0.72 —1.52 
TRGVTC ..<<..<-:......-. 3.54 1.88 —1.66 —1.89 
Miles City .......... 4.22 2.52 —1.70 —2.52 
Williston, N. D. 3.95 2.92 —1.03 —0.95 
Idaho— 
ea 3.96 1.23 —2.73 —4.33 
Pocatello ............ 4.26 1.46 —2.80 —4.41 
Utah— 
Salt Lake City.. 5.95 3.10 —2.85 —2.23 
Pimoere ............ 4.99 2.79 —2.20 —2.65 
Castle Dale ...... 1.66 1.58 —0.08 +0.29 
Monticello .......... 3.70 2.97 —0.73 —1.83 
Modena .............. 2.71 1.88 —0.83 —1.37 
Wyoming— 
Yellowstone Pk. 3.92 2.83 —1.09 —0.41 
Sheridan ............ 5.75 6.93 +1.18 +0.92 
ar 5.51 4.10 —1.41 —1.36 
Cheyenne .......... 5.44 5.23 —0.21 +0.61 


Rapid City, S. D. 6.56 
No. Platte ,Nebr. 5.70 


2.62 —3.94 —4.50 
4.64 —1.06 —1.50 


Colorado— 
DONVGL .....2-.:....... 5.31 2.84 —2.47 —1.49 
Pueblo .........,..-... 3.50 4.12 +0.62 +2.43 
Grand. Junction 2.40 1.44 —0.96 +0.13 


Dodge City, Kan. 5.64 3.81 —1.83 —1.54 
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The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of May. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 














WYOMING 


Some warm, growing weather occur- 
red early in the month, but most of 
the time it was too cool for the most 
satisfactory advancement of crops and 
native vegetation. Rains were scatter- 
ed, and mostly light, only the third 
week bringing showers that were bene- 
ficial, and they were local in character. 
About one fourth of the state still needs 
moisture for the immediate growth of 
vegetation. Livestock have shown mod- 
erate improvement, and are in fair to 
good shape. 


MONTANA 


Some warm weather occurred early 
in the month, but the middle and lat- 
ter parts were much cooler, with some 
local frosts which retarded growth tem- 
porarily. Showers were light, local and 
scattered, excepting for beneficial rains 
over most of the state during the third 
week, and the beginning of the fourth. 
Pastures, ranges, and meadows are con- 
sequently making satisfactory growth 
just at present, and livestock are most- 
ly doing well. A few lambs perished 
during the colder, wetter weather. 


Absarokee 
(Stillwater County) 


May was dry up until the 23rd, when 
it rained for twenty-four hours. The 


Around the Range Country 


feed was dry, but it is in normal con- 
dition now, the 25th. 

About the same number of lambs 
have been saved per 100 ewes as last 
year. Lambing conditions have been 
favorable. Our death loss in ewes last 
winter was less than in other years. 

Machine shearers are being paid 15 
cents with board. 

Very little wool has been sold in this 
vicinity, but 2314 cents is reported as 
being paid recently. 

I believe sheepmen in this section 
are in favor of the transfer of national 
forest grazing administration to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


Curtis Hart 


Fishtail 


(Stillwater County) 


We had a very open winter here this 
year, and the range, in good condition 
last fall, made wintering very econom- 
ical for the sheepmen in this vicinity. 
Our spring opened up early and was 
rather dry and ideal for lambing. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks we have had a 
lot of rain, the grass is coming along 
in fine shape, and everything points to 
a very favorable season for the live- 
stock growers (June 3). 

Lambing has been very good. I would 
judge that the number of lambs sav- 
ed by the sheepmen of Stillwater Coun- 
ty will run between 95 and 100 per 
cent. There has been no loss to speak 
of in either ewes or lambs, and many 
sheepmen report 25 to 30 per cent 
twins saved. I think the number of 
lambs saved this year is a little better 
than the past year, and the death loss 
in both ewes and lambs has been less 
than for a number of years. 

Shearing is just starting, and from 
all indications, the sheep on the aver- 
age are not going to shear as heavy as 
last year, due possibly to the fact that 
there was so much coarse grass last 
fall that many sheepmen felt there was 
ample feed and fed very little cotton- 
seed cake or other concentrates, which 
will be reflected in the weight of the 
fleece. 


The price of shearing will be about 
the same as last year, 1214 cents for 
the shearers, and 2% cents for the ma- 
chine. Blade shearing will be 12 to 
12%4 cents. In some cases shearing 
crews are willing to shear for 1 cent 
less on sheep that have been tagged 
before lambing. If a custom can be es- 
tablished to reduce the price of shear- 
ing, 1 cent on sheep that were tagged, 
it will have a tendency to make more 
of the sheepmen tag their sheep and in 
that way improve the wool clip, as well 
as get the benefit at lambing time that 
comes from having the ewes tagged. 

Right in this territory, Stillwater 
County, only about 20 per cent of the 
wool grown has so far been contracted. 
Our pool of about 42,000 fleeces is still 
unsold, and about 12,000 to 15,000 
fleeces outside of the pool are yet to 
be sold. The Butcher Creek Pool of 
about 12,000 fleeces at Absarokee sold 
about May 1 at 23% cents. 

I do not look for any of the growers 
in this vicinity to avail themselves of 
the government wool loan. The pros- 
pects are good for a fair price, and 
most of the growers expect to sell out- 
right whenever they think the price is 
right. 

It is my opinion that the stockmen 
of this section are against the transfer 
of the administration of the national 
forests to the Department of the In- 
terior. Most of them feel that there 
should be no further tampering with 
the national forests. It seems as if the 
national forests have been in the hands 
of people who have had a lot of ex- 
perience along that particular line, and 
any changes made now are liable to be 
at the expense of the stockmen. 

The stockmen as a whole are against 
the policy that is continually bobbing 
up in canceling some of the grazing 
permits and utilizing such areas for 
wildlife. I feel every effort should be 
made to stop a drastic change along 
this line. No doubt there is room for 
both wildlife and livestock if the pro- 
gram is properly worked out. There 
is so much feed on the higher areas 
that can never be utilized by the 
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wildlife during the few short summer 
months, and is of no value to it after 
the heavy snows come, it would seem to 
me like an economic waste to keep live- 
stock from using such feed on the na- 
tional forests. 

K. O. Haugan, President 

Stillwater Wool Growers Assn. 


IDAHO 


The month was abnormally warm, 
excepting only the last week which was 
cooler. Rains were confined largely to 
the third and last weeks, and were not 
as heavy as usual. Being still early 
in the season, soil moisture is ample 
yet for forage and meadows, but rain 
would help everywhere. The southwest- 
ern areas are especially dry, and in 
need of rain, though forage is still good 
and livestock are mostly doing well. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures fluctuated from frosty 
in spots to abnormally warm for a day 
or so at a time, but generally seasonal 
conditions prevailed. Rains were scarce 
and a droughty condition was reported 
generally, only partly relieved by the 
beneficial rains of the third week ex- 
tending into the fourth week in some 
sections. Pasturage is in fair shape in 
the east, and fair to good in the west, 
and livestock are generally in satisfac- 
tory condition. 


Ellensburg 


(Kittitas County) 


It was very dry here during March, 
April and the first half of May but 
there have been good rains the last ten 
days and the forage picture has been 
improved (May 28). 

In places the percentage of lambs 
saved per 100 ewes seemed a little 
better than last year. Although dry, 
and cold, it has been altogether favor- 
able for lambing. Death loss in ewes 
last winter was about 50 per cent of the 
usual number. 

Machine shearers are being paid 
121% cents with board. Contract shear- 
ing, including shearing, sacking and 
tying, is being done at a rate of 16 
cents. 

About half the wool in this vicinity 


has been sold. Two clips sold at 2034 
cents. 

I don’t know of any growers in this 
locality who will avail themselves of 
the government wool loan. 

We do not favor the transfer of the 
national forest grazing administration 
to the Department of the Interior. We 
are very well pleased with the present 
setup. 

Smithson Company 


OREGON 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
with one week of exceptionally high 
recordings, and two or three weeks of 
average temperatures, with occasional 
cool nights. Crops and vegetation did 
fairly well, but lacked rain. Only oc- 
casional scattered showers occurred, of 
little benefit where they fell. However, 
shallow-rooted plants such as forage 
have been benefited by the rains and 
with good feed, livestock are mostly 
in thriving condition. 


Condon 
(Gilliam County) 


We have had more wind and much 
less moisture than in May of the pre- 
vious two or three years and spring 
feed is very dry (May 31). 

There is a slightly larger percentage 
of lambs saved per 100 ewes this year 
than were saved last year. With the 
exception of extreme dryness, lambing 
conditions have been favorable. Our 
death loss in ewes last winter was 
light. 

Fifteen cents is the rate being paid 
machine shearers. 

On wool sold in this vicinity, the price 
ranged from 18 to 22 cents. There is 
more wool being sold this year, and 
fewer growers taking out wool loans 
than was the case in 1938. Shearing 
is not quite finished, but I believe that 
a large percentage of the 1939 wool 
clip will be sold at prevailing prices. 

Herbert Brown 


CALIFORNIA 


Warm weather prevailed through the 
month, only the third week being cool- 
er by comparison, but not enough to 
check vegetation growth. Dry weather 
prevailed also, the only rain being scat- 


The National Wool Growe 


tered showers in the middle of th 
month, of little consequence to crop; 
or forage. The mountain areas ar 
only partly occupied owing to recen; 
snows at the higher elevations; but for. 
age and pasturage have been ample, 
and livestock are doing well as a gen. 
eral rule. 


Skaggs Springs 
(Sonoma County) 


The range dried out about three 
weeks earlier than usual, and a good 
deal of the dry grass was spoiled by 
rains after it had ripened. The number 
of lambs saved per 100 ewes was 
about 12 per cent greater than last 
year. We had.a very light loss of ewes 
and had excellent conditions for lamb- 
ing. 

Machine shearers were paid 12% 
cents with board. In the case of con- 
tract shearing, 14 cents covered shear- 
ing and motors. 

About 70 per cent of the wool in 
this vicinity has been sold. Prices 
ranged from 22 to 26 cents, depending 
on shrinkage, which varied from 45 to 
60 per cent. 

There will not be as many wool loans 
taken in this section as were taken last 
year. 

T. F. Baxter, Jr. 


NEVADA 


Most of the month was abnormally 
warm, only the last week being about 
normal in temperature. The month was 
also dry in most sections, save only in 
the Tonopah region, where local show- 
ers brought rainfall in excess of normal. 
The forage has done well, excepting in 
some of the drier regions, and livestock 
are as a rule in thriving or satisfactory 
condition. More moisure will be needed 
shortly in the lower areas. 


UTAH 


Abnormally warm weather persisted 
through the month generally over the 
state, promoting the growth of forage 
and meadows where water was avail- 
able; but rains were much below nor- 
mal, and winds further dried out the 
soils, making the need for moisture 
rather acute in most sections, save only 
in the mountains, where most livestock 
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yow are grazing. Cattle and sheep are 
gnerally in good shape and doing well. 


COLORADO 


This was a warm month generally 
wer the state, only one week running 
ool by comparison. Showers were very 
light everywhere, excepting toward the 
latter part of the month when the east- 
am section had some beneficial show- 
as. These are still showing their ef- 
fects on crops generally in that area; 
but most of the state needs more rain, 
especially the western portion. Live- 
sock are moving onto the summer 
areas in rather good shape as a general 
rule. 


Pagosa Springs 
(Archuleta County) 


Weather and feed conditions are 
pretty good, but much drier than in 
previous years as we have had no rain 
this month (May 25). 


About the same number of lambs 
were saved this year. Lambing condi- 
tions have been favorable and the win- 
ter loss in ewes was not above normal. 


Twelve cents per head is being paid 
machine shearers with board. 


The bulk of the wool in this section 
has been sold at 18 to 21 cents, with 
a shrinkage of about 62 per cent. Grow- 
ers in this vicinity will not take out 
government wool loans. 


We do not favor the transfer of na- 
tional forest grazing administration to 
the Department of the Interior. 


D. Hersch 


NEW MEXICO 


The month was comparatively warm 
everywhere, until the closing week 
when it became cooler over most of the 
state. Dry weather persisted in most 
sections, especially in the southern and 
southeastern portions; and while local 
showers in other areas have been help- 
ful, most of the state needs rain, and 
it needs it badly in the southern por- 
tion, and over most of the lower west- 
ern portion. Grass has furnished 
enough feed to:maintain most livestock 
in fair to good shape. 





Clovis 


(Curry County) 


In part of this territory we have had 
spring rains, in other parts, none and 
range conditions are spotted and from 
short to fair. 

About the same number of lambs 
were raised as last year. The weather 
has been mild, and by feeding concen- 
trates to ewes I believe the average 
lamb crop has been saved. We had 
about the same death loss in ewes last 
winter as in former years. 

About 10 per cent of the wovl in this 
vicinity has been sold. We have heavy 
shrinking wool that has been selling 
at 14 to 18 cents. Very few growers 
will take advantage of the government 


wool loan this year. 
P. E. Jordan 


Hobbs 
(Lea County) 


This is the driest spring since 1934. 
There has been heavy feeding of cake 
and hay; also heavy losses of lambs. 

There have been no wool sales re- 
ported. I believe most sheepmen will 
pass the government wool loan up. 

All sheep and wool growers should 
support their state associations. More 
organization is what we need. 

Virgil Linam 


ARIZONA 


The month was warmer than usual 
most of the time, though there were 
some cooler periods, easing up the duty 
of water needed. Showers were light 
and scattered, confined in general to 
the higher northern plateaus and to the 
mountain sections. There is still enough 
forage or pasturage for livestock and 
cattle are largely in fairly good shape; 
they have, however, shown some deteri- 
oration here and there over the south- 
ern portion. Water supplies are unus- 
ually low. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


This region has had but little more 
than half the normal rainfall this 
month, though the rains that did come 
were timely, and in beneficial showers. 
As a consequence there is enough for- 
age for the present, and livestock are 
in moderately good shape generally. 
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More rain is needed, however, especial- 
ly over the southwestern and southern 
portions. 


Notable Issue of Texas 
Paper 


E annual wool and mohair review 

of the San Angelo Standard-Times 
came out on the morning of May 14. 
It boasts 76 pages, 40 of which are de- 
voted entirely to sheep and goat af- 
fairs. 

Through its pages members of the 
industry are informed of the makeup 
and work of their state and national 
organizations; they are informed of 
wool marketing affairs at home and 
abroad and efforts to increase lamb 
consumption; they are given special 
articles on Washington legislation, tar- 
iff matters, breeding and feeding prob- 
lems—40 pages, in fact, of well-written 
material on topics of current interest 
and importance to sheep and goat men. 

We think, and we believe all others 
who have seen this edition of the San 
Angelo Standard-Times will concur, 
that it is a publication everyone con- 
nected with the sheep industry can 
point to with warranted pride. Of 
course, this newspaper serves an area 
having the largest sheep and goat pop- 
ulation in the United States, but even 
after discounting that fact at full val- 
ue, we still think Houston Harte, its 
publisher, and every member of the 
staff deserve Three Rousing Cheers. 

Texas sheepmen are indeed fortun- 
ate in having the news of their partic- 
ular world furnished them through 
such channels as the San Angelo Stan- 
dard-Times and the official organ of 
their state association, The Southwest- 
ern Sheep and Goat Raiser, edited by 
H. M. Phillips. 


Feeders Elect Officers 


T their annual meeting in Den- 
ver the early part of June, the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation elected the following officers: 
President, Nate C. Warren of Ft. Col- 
lins, Colorado; vice president, John 
Jerden, Morrill, Nebraska; Charles P. 
Warren, Ft. Collins, treasurer; and 
W. D. Farr, Greeley, Colorado, secre- 
tary. 
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Treasure Island Wool 
Show 


E Golden Gate International 

Wool Show to be held on Treasure 
Island September 23 to December 2, 
1939, promises to be the biggest wool 
show ever held anywhere. Many grow- 
ers from many sections of the United 
States have signified their intentions of 
entering fleeces, and displays from 
foreign countries, particularly from 
Australia, New Zealand and South Am- 
erica are already arriving. It looks as 
if the veteran Dean John A. Hill of the 
University of Wyoming will have a real 
job on his hands when he tackles the 
judging. 

The premium list contains two main 
divisions: one for fleeces from pure- 
bred or stud animals from each of 
forty-one breeds, the other for commer- 
cial grades from range or flock sheep. 
The two divisions will not compete 
against each other. 

The show is designed to provide as 
much information of real educational 
value as possible. In addition to the 
fleeces on display, several exhibits 
wholly of an educational nature are as- 
sured. Probably the greatest collection 
of samples of carpet wools ever as- 
sembled will be on view. 

The exposition is paying transporta- 
tion costs on all exhibits and entries. 
At the close of the show the fleeces 
winning major prizes will be donated 
to the University of California for a 
permanent display in the Animal Sci- 
ence building on the Davis campus. 

A list of the prizes follows: 

In Division I, “Breeds Class,” seven 
awards are offered in each section as follows: 
Ist, $12; 2nd, $10; 3rd, $8; 4th, $6; Sth, 
$4; 6th, $2; 7th, Ribbon. A silver plaque, 
suitably engraved will be given to the best 
display of three or more fleeces from any one 
breed, and a bronze plaque for the second 
best display. 

In Division II, “Market Class,” there are 
10 sections, as follows: 1, 80’s or above, 
combing; 2, 70’s combing; 3, 64’s combing; 
4, 58’g or 60’s combing; 5, 56’s combing; 
6, 48’s or 50’s combing; 7, 46’s combing; 
8, 44’s combing; 9, 36’s or 40’s or lower, 
combing; 10, carpet wool, any grade. 
Awards will be made in this division on a 
sliding scale, depending upon the total num- 
ber of entries exhibited in each section. The 
scale is as follows: 


Number of Entries Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 


20 or over______ $15 $12 $10 $8 $6 $4 $2 
Estey 895... 7 YO Ss 6 + 2 
19 to. 14... 8 “64.2 

ic, earns .. « ..2 

DO Wen 5 3 2 


Special prizes offered in Division II are: 
$20 in cash and trophy for best display 
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of three or more fleeces of market wook 
from a single exhibitor; silver trophy fo 
best display and bronze trophy for second 
best display of market wools from each 
foreign country; $50 and silver trophy for 
grand champion fleece and $25 for reserye 
champion. fleece. 





April Wool Consumption 


OOL consumed by American mills 

from July, 1938, to April, 1939, 
inclusive, amounted to 438,658,000 
pounds, figured on the greasy shorn ba- 
sis. The government estimate of wool 
shorn in 1938 was 372,810,000 pounds. 
These figures relate only to the class of 
wools used for clothing, blankets, robes, 
etc. 


The weekly rate of consumption in 
April was below that of March. This 
is a usual occurrence, as the largest 
production of goods for fall wear is in 
the first months of the year. Deliv- 
eries on the heavier fabrics are quite 
well completed by April, but the pro- 
duction of the lighter cloths to go to 
the garment factories for the spring 
lines does not reach its height so soon. 
In other words, it is “between seas- 
ons.” 


The figures for April and March con. 
sumption of apparel class wools are 
shown as taken from the last wool con- 
sumption report issued by the Bureay 
of the Census. Shorn wools and pulled 
wools are shown separately. 

The average weekly consumption of 
pulled wool in April, shown as 1,283. 
000 pounds was equal to 2 million 
pounds of shorn wool. 


It is plain that if wool consumption 
continues at the recent rate, produc- 
tion of shorn and pulled wool in this 
country will be less than manufactur- 
ers’ requirements, and importing will 
be necessary before the 1940 clip is 
available. It is when the market is on 
an importing basis that prices of do- 
mestic wool come nearest to reflection 
of the full amount of the protective 
tariff. 





Shorn Wool Consumption by Class and Origin 
In Thousands of Pounds, Greasy Suorn Basis? 


























July 1988 to April 1939, 
April 1939 March 1939 inclusive 
Class and Origin Weekly Weekly 

Average2 Average2 Premed Agegregate 

Apparel Class Total. | 6,737 9.716 | 9,748 | 438,658 
Domestc » | $461 8,309 | 8,846 398,044 
Duty-Paid Foreign = | 1,263 1,362 871 39,203 
Free Foreign 13 45 31 1,411 











1. “Greasy” shorn wool plus “scoured” shorn wool raised to greasy shorn basis, conversion factors varying 


with class, origin and grade. 


2. April 1939 average based on five, March on four, and July 1938 to April 1939 on forty-five weeks; 


no adjustment made for holidays. 





Pulled Wool Consumption by Class and Origin 
In Thousands of Pounds, Greasy PuLLED Basis? 



































July 1988 to April 1939, 

April 1939 March 1989 inclusive 

Class and Origin Weekly Weekly 

Average Average ae Average 
Apparel Class Total tig 1,283 1,438 1,431 64,401 
SE ae |- 1,115 1,232 1,279 57,571 
Duty-Paid Foreign | 167 206 152, | 6,813 
Free Foreign ___ | 1 Ac Tih 17 





1. “Greasy” pulled wool plus “scoured” pulled wool raised to greasy pulled basis, conversion factors 
varying with class and grade. On a greasy shorn basis, the weekly average consumption of apparel class pulled 
wool for the April 1939 period would be 2,009,000 pounds; of carpet class pulled wool, 96,000 pounds, 
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Thermos Wool 


(Release by Bureau of Fashion Trends, May 29) 


ba June 8 King George and Queen 
Elizabeth will emerge from the 
air-conditioned coolness of their special 
train into the heat of a Washington 
summer day to be greeted by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. After a long ride 
at snail’s pace under a summer sun, 
they will disappear into the compara- 
tive Arctic temperature of the air-con- 
ditioned White House. 

For months state doctors and secre- 
taries have known this—people whose 
business it is to protect their charges 
from the colds that sometimes follow 
sharp, quick changes of temperature. 
For months millions of American wo- 
men have realized it, too—and have 
sympathized with the Queen and Mrs. 
Roosevelt in the ordeal they face. 

But they can dismiss their worries. 
That sturdy hero, the laboratory sci- 
entist has come to the rescue! When 
that historic meeting occurs in Wash- 
ington, Queen Elizabeth and Mrs. 
Roosevelt will be insulated against 
quick temperature changes on exactly 
the same simple principle as water in 
a thermos bottle! 

Barring a last minute change in 
plans, both will wear dresses made 
from that newest of textile develop- 
ments — thermos wool — gossamer in 
texture, literally as “light as a postage 
stamp,” porous in weave, kwt possess- 
ing the unique insulating qualities pe- 
culiar to natural virgin wool fiber. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s dress is the gift of 
wool growers of Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and Canada. She 
has told New York fashion designer, 
Clarepotter, to make the dress a suit- 
able one for greeting Their Majesties, 
for she plans to wear it on June 8. In 
Her Majesty’s wardrobe is a dress of 
a similar sheer fabric, woven by the 
Forstmann Woolen Mills and made for 
her by Norman Hartnell of London— 
the gift of American wool growers, a 
selection from the finest fleeces of 34 
different states. 

Dr. I. Clunies Ross, of the Interna- 
tional Wool Research Secretariat, de- 
scribes the new so-called thermos wool- 
én fabrics, made possible by modern 
developments in spinning, weaving and 


finishing, as “different from ordinary 
woolen cloth in openness of weave and 
remarkable lightness of weight. This 
is due to the hard twist and thinness of 
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the yarn. The cloth is known technical- 
ly as ‘four-ounce’ wool cloth. Actually, 
size for size, it is lighter than a postage 
stamp.” 

“People in northern climates have 
become so accustomed to associating 
wool with protection from cold that 
they are apt to forget that it also pro- 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, ITS “THERMOS WOOL.” This is a piece 


of the material, the size of a postage stamp, but blown up through micro- 


scopic photography to sixteen hundred times its natural size, which was 
given to Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, by wool growers of the United 


States for her American-tour wardrobe. 


This photograph dramatically 


shows the porous weave of the new “thermos wool,” which capitalizes 


on the unique insulating qualities peculiar to natural virgin wool fiber. 
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tects the body from heat,” said Dr. 
Ross. “It is ‘nature’s thermos bottle.’ 

“Wool contains thousands of tiny 
enclosed air chambers formed by the 
extremely resilient wool fiber. These 
act exactly the same way as the vac- 
uum chamber which separates the outer 
cover of a thermos bottle from the inner 
container. We use thermos bottles to 
protect both hot and cold liquids. In 
the same way, wool will protect us from 
either extreme cold or heat.” 

“Ordinary weaves designed for win- 
ter wear are, naturally, close and the 
weights heavier. They do not permit 
the maximum free movement of air 
necessary for hot weather clothing, 
which makes it possible for the body 
to ‘breathe’ freely. All this has been 
overcome by these new feather- 
weights.” 

In explaining the weight comparison, 
Dr. Ross said, “A swatch the size of a 
stamp cut from a piece of six-ounce 
sheer wool has exactly the same weight 
as a stamp. The material Queen Eliza- 
beth and Mrs. Roosevelt will wear is 
four-ounce, and hence even lighter than 
a postage stamp!” 

Dr. Ross also reported that silk and 
wool, by laboratory test, are the light- 
est textile fibers in existence, each hav- 
ing less specific gravity than linen or 
various types of rayon. His tests show, 
he said, that wool will absorb moisture 
up to 20 per cent of its weight without 
feeling wet. 

“Many people voiced sympathy when 
they read that Her Majesty and Mrs. 
Roosevelt were to wear their wool 
dresses when they met in Washington,” 
he said. “In the light of scientific know- 
ledge—and also of Washington weath- 
er—I would say that Her Majesty and 
Mrs. Roosevelt are to be congratulated, 
and are probably destined to create a 
new fashion vogue!” 


The hope expressed in the closing 
statement of the above release of the 
Bureau of Fashion Trends, which is 
directed by June Hamilton Rhodes and 
whose material is used by the fashion 
editors of the leading newspapers 
throughout the country, is one in which 
everyone connected with the wool in- 
dustry concurs. For so long has wool 
been synonymous with weight and 
warmth in the minds of women that it 
is proving a long hard struggle to break 


that idea down and supplant it with the 
fact that modern manufacturing pro- 
cesses make it possible to turn out 
fabrics fully as protective of the health 
of the wearers as the heavier weights 
but of a texture so light and delicate as 
to please the most fastidious in both 
style and comfort for summer wear. 

While time and natural forces play 
an important part in wearing away any 
form of resistance, the process can be 
hurried along in such instances as this 
by just such publicity as the acceptance 
of Queen Elizabeth and Mrs. Roose- 
velt of these featherweight or thermos 
wools has occasioned. A United Press 
dispatch from Washington on May 31 
includes these statements: 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace, who is worried by a big cotton sur- 
plus, became the temporary fashion arbiter 
for the Capitol Wednesday night. At his 
request Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt set the 
style for summer evening gowns by wearing 
a fetching cotton dress to the annual White 
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House ball for newspaper correspondent; 
and their wives or sweethearts.****** Wig) 
all the publicity wool is getting because of 
the American wool growers’ gift of Ameri. 
can-grown wool to Queen Elizabeth, and th 
British wool growers’ gift of empire-grown 
wool to Mrs. Roosevelt for the two women 
to wear when they first meet each other 
here on June 8, Secretary Wallace thought 
it high time that cotton get a little pub. 
licity. 

From the standpoint of the Americap 
wool grower and manufacturer there 
should also be a second achievement 
through this and similar publicity, 
namely, nailing down the fact that fab. 
rics made of American-grown wool in 
American mills meet the highest re. 
quirements, they are indeed fit for a 
queen. And if there are any women 
who still hold to the old idea that the 
distant shore is the greener one and 
woolen materials made abroad excel our 
own, this Queen-and-First-Lady-wool 
promotion should go a long way toward 
correcting that erroneous impression. 





Shearer Breaks a Record as Whalen Gets a New Suit 





Clarence Jeffers (right) B 






‘ ry > 4 dor 


international champion sheep-shearer, re- 


ceives congratulations from Grover Whalen at the Firestone Farm on the 


New York World’s Fair. Grounds, May 31, after Jeffers broke his own 


world ’s record 


to prepare a sheep for summer in 2 minutes 1 1/5 seconds. 


The wool will be used to make a suit for the Fair’s head man. 
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Defense of Fabric Labeling 


E fabric labeling bills (H.R. 944 

and S. 162), as stated elsewhere in 
this issue, are now awaiting considera- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and stand a fair chance of being 
placed on the calendars of both houses 
of Congress and voted upon before ad- 
journment. 

When these measures reach the floor 
of the Senate and of the House, it will 
be necessary, if the struggle that has 
been waged for so many years is to 
be pushed to a successful conclusion, 
for wool growers to be ready to back 
up this proposed legislation with their 
strongest support. 

The chief point at issue, as is gener- 
ally known and as has been covered 
previously in the Wool Grower, is the 
provision to require labeling of wool 
fabrics to show their content of re- 
claimed wool in addition to cotton, silk, 
rayon and other synthetic fibers. The 
argument of the opponents of this pro- 
posal is based chiefly on the conten- 
tion that some reclaimed wool is better 
than some virgin wool and on this ac- 
count, consumers would be exploited if 
led to believe that a label indicating 
new wool was always also indicative of 
superior quality. While admitting that 
some reclaimed wool is better than 
some virgin wool, the advocates of the 
pending legislation hold that the 
amount of such superior reclaimed wool 
can only be an extremely small percent- 
age of the total, and therefore the de- 
ception of the consumers, if any, under 
these fabric bills would be nothing in 
comparison to that under present con- 
ditions when their purchases of wool 
materials are based on the assumption 
that the term “wool” connotes the 
same standard of quality and ser- 
viceability in all instances. It is 
not the intent of the fabric bills, or 
the belief of their proponents that the 
use of reclaimed wool will cease upon 
their passage. Full recognition is given 
to its use in providing cheaper ma- 
terials. It is maintained, however, that 
the consumers have the right to know 
what they are buying and judge for 
themselves the serviceability of the 





material purchased in relation to its 
cost. 

There also has to be met the old ar- 
gument that chemical analysis does not 
disclose the amount of reclaimed wool 
in a fabric and therefore enforcement 
of the law will be difficult This, how- 
ever, has lost most of its force through 
recognition of the fact that manufac- 
turers’ records will reveal the content 
of fabrics made in their mills and ac- 
cess to these records is provided for in 
the proposed legislation. 

Extracts from statements made at 
the hearings before the subcommittees 
of the whole committees named above, 
substantiating the contentions of the 
proponents of the pending fabric leg- 
islation are presented here. The first 
are taken from the testimony of Sec- 
retary Marshall before the subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and those 
following from the statements made by 
W. E. Emley, chief of the Division of 
Organic and Fibrous Materials, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, who ap- 
peared before the House committee in 
opposition to the bill, and by Secretary 
Wilson of Wyoming: 

From the Statement of Secretary Marshall 


Mr. MarsHatrt. * * * In January of 
this year there was reported as having been 
imported 3,501,245 pounds of apparel wools. 
That is the clean content weight. I men- 
tion the clean content weight because it is 
the only weight upon which you can com- 
pare the virgin or new wool with the other 
materials I will mention. The invoice value 
of these imports, which constituted a large 
part of the total imports, was, after the 
addition of the duty, 72.8 cents a pound. 

In the same month 1,119,025 pounds of 
wool rags were imported. The invoice value 
of that, plus the duty in effect, was 37 cents 
per pound, just a little more than half of 
the value of the wool as imported. So the 
rags cost the manufacturers, or whoever 
bought them, just a little more than half of 
what the wool cost. 

That gives the key, or the essence, of 
what is involved here. I may say that, as I 
understand the question, and I have given 
it a good deal of thought and study, I have 
come to believe that the main purpose— 
I am not saying it is an improper purpose 
but the principal purpose—served by the 
use of this reclaimed or reworked wool is 
to produce a cheaper fabric. I can under- 
stand that there are some cases where it is 
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necessary to use re-worked material, but 
by and large the purpose is to lower the cost; 
and that being true, while we don’t object 
to its being used, we think, when it is used 
to lower the cost, it is fair to all concerned 
that the content of the fabric should be 
known to the consumer. 
% + + * 

Just a word before I close about the 
position of the National Wool Growers 
Association. As a wool grower, and speak- 
ing for the organized wool growers, so far 
as they are organized, I have no hesitancy 
in saying that the consumer is the first par- 
ty of interest. While our voice may be 
heard, their voice is greater and will be 
final. We do not expect, as growers, that 
the enforcement of this legislation as it is 
written here today would immediately 
spring our wool market. But we do think 
that with the information furnished the 
consumer on fiber content, the consumers 
having experience with fabrics would come 
to know which are the most serviceable to 
them, and when they wanted the qualities 
that go with new wool they would get it; 
and if they thought they wanted fabrics 
composed in part of rags they could get 
that, and at a fair price. We don’t see but 
that that would be good for the consumers. 

Apparently the manufacturers here rep- 
resented unfortunately are of the opinion 
that what would be good for the consumer 
would not be good for them. We think the 
consumers would be served and that we 
would in some degree be benefited by the 
passage of this legislation. I think that this 
informative matter going to the consumer 
should be helpful to manufacturers of better 
class cloths. We do not believe it would 
revolutionize woolen prices overnight, but 
it would help the conditions surrounding 
the market. 


Statement by Mr. Emley, National 
Bureau of Stan 

Mr. Boren (Oklahoma). Can you tell 
us from whatever experience you might 
have had in the laboratory whether there 
is any definite and understandable relation- 
ship between virgin wool and the quality 
and service of a garment? 

Mr. EMtey. Mr. Boren, if you include 
all reworked wool, all kinds of material, 
from the kinds that are dug out of the ash 
can to this material here, it is impossible 
to make any general statement about it, be- 
cause the definition is too broad. But [ 
could say this: That the quality of a gar- 
ment depends, of course, upon the quality 
of material from which it is made; and other 
things, that is workmanship and the de- 
sign, come into the picture very definitely. 

Mr. Boren. The performance of a gar- 
ment is not necessarily indicated by the 
products that enter into it, whether wool 
or something else? Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Emitey. The material of which a 
garment is made is only one of the factors. 
That is true. Yes. 
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Mr. Boren. And a very small factor 
in comparison to workmanship, for ex- 


ample? 

Mr. EMLey. I don’t know about the 
relative importance. 

Mr. Boren. If there was the finest wool 


woven into a knitted garment, it wouldn’t 
have anything like the performance quality 
as if a poorer grade of wool were woven 
into a worsted garment, would it, or. have 
you made such laboratory tests? 

Mr. EMtey. No. I couldn’t say that 
we have. I couldn’t answer that question 
in just that way. 

But I think it would be obvious, to take 
an analogous case, that if you are going to 
build a bridge, it is, of course, important 
to have a good quality :teel to build that 
bridge. But it is also important to have 
proper design and workmanship. Otherwise, 
even if you had good steel, :t wouldn’t do 
you any good. 

* * % * 

Mr. SoutH (Texas). You would not say, 
would you, that a garment made of reclaim- 
ed wool would be as warm as one made of 
virgin wool of the same weight? 

Mr. Emiey. Other things being equal; 
no. 

Mr. SoutH. Other things being equai, 
virgin wool would be the warmer of the 
two, would it not? 

Mr. EMtey. May I amend that by say- 
ing that it would retain its insulating value 
longer? 

Mr. SoutH. I don’t know exactly what 
that means, but for all practical purposes 
the man wearing the garment would be 
better protected against the cold if he had 
a pure virgin-wool garment, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Emtey. Other things being equal. 

Mr. SoutH. That is all. 

Mr. WOLFENDEN (Pennsylvania). Am 
I correct that you stated that a virgin-wool 
fabric would retain heat more than one 
made of reclaimed wool under this bill? 

Mr. EMtey. No, sir; I didn’t mean to 
say that. I meant that it would be service- 
able longer. 

Let me put it this way: When the fabric 
is new, 1 wouldn’t expect to find very 
much difference in the thermal conductivity 
of the fabric, whether made of virgin wool 
or reclaimed wool, other things being equal, 
of course. But I would expect that virgin 
wool would stand laundering better and the 
service conditions better. So that I think it 
would retain its properties longer than a 
fabric made from reworked wool. 

* * * + 

Mr. SoutH. Do you see any objection 
to telling the purchaser what he is buying; 
and, if he wants cotton, let him buy it; and 
if he wants virgin wool, let him buy that? 

Mr. Emuey. If the purchaser is well 


educated, that is one thing. If he is not, 
it might be objectionable. A little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing, you know. 


Mr. SoutH. Would you be willing to 
let the purchaser be his own judge of that? 
{ will ask you the question if you see any 
objection to labeling the garment so that 
the purchaser may know whether it is vir- 
gin wool, cotton, or rayon; and then let 
him determine which will best satisfy his 
purpose? 

Mr. EMtey. I think that is only fair. 

Mr. SoutH. That is all. 


From Testimony of Mr. Wilson 


Mr. Witson. * * * These are the Navy 
specifications for melton, blue (dark) 16- 
ounce. It is specification 27M10. Under 
material and workmanship we find: 

“C-1. Stock shall be fleece wool of a 
grade not lower than 64s (United States 
standard) ; staple shall be of sufficient length 
to meet the hereinafter-described require- 
ments, and shall be free from the admixture 
of vegetable matter, reworked wools, waste, 
or-any other adulterants.” 

I call that to your attention, because it 
says “shall be free from the admixture of 
vegetable matter, reworked wools, waste, 
or any other adulterants,” on the theory 
that the Navy feels, apparently, that re- 
worked wool is an adulterant. 

* * + * 


Mr. Witson. * * * Much has been said 
by the opponents with regard to the term 
“virgin wool,” some opponents alleging that 
the term is a misnomer and others that it 
connotes quality. Without in any way 
agreeing with those statements, as one of 
the proponents of the legislation I am per- 
fectly agreeable to eliminating the term 
“virgin” from the bill so that section (b) 
on page 2 would read as follows: 

“(b) The term ‘wool’ means the fiber 
from the fleece of the sheep or lamb or hair 
of the Angora or Cashmere goat and shall 
include the so-called specialty fibers, name- 
ly, the hair of the camel, alpaca, llama, rab- 
bit, and vicuna, which has never been re- 
claimed from any spun, woven, knitted, 
felted, or otherwise manufactured product, 
but does not include wool wastes as defined 
herein.” 

I am merely eliminating the term “virgin 
wool” as a prefix to the term “wool.” 


I think that is really getting down to 
fundamentals, because in my judgment, the 
average person, the average purchaser, when 
he is buying wool thinks he is buying wool 
as it comes from the sheep’s back. 

If there is an objection because “virgin 
wool” is presumed to connote quality, then 
by adopting the suggestion that I have 
made, you have eliminated that objection. 
I believe the committee, with the exception 
of Mr. Wolfenden, who has had some ex- 
perience in manufacturing,, generaly realizes, 
as they did not until they got to digging 
into legislation of this kind, that there is 
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a great difference between what is sold x 
all wool and reclaimed wool. 


So, it seems to me that is getting back 





to fundamentals and should take care of 
the argument that the term “virgin” is , 
misnomer. 

The term “wool,” as defined in the stand. 
ard dictionaries and encyclopedias, mean 
wool as it comes from the sheep or, inasmuch 
as you have included these other fibers, the 
other animals. Reclaimed or reworked woo 
is defined separately. I think no one will 
deny that the term “wool” is understood 
by the consumer to mean the fleece of the 
sheep which has not been used before. 

Wool is bought and sold in entirely dif. 
ferent markets from reworked wool. 





I rather hesitate to say what would hap. 
pen if a wool grower were to deliver toa 
manufacturer some garnetted worsted clips 
made from 64’s wool when the manufact- 
urer had ordered scoured 64’s wool. He 
would not accept the garnetted worsted 
clips in the place of the 64’s wool. They 
are handled, as I said, in entirely different 
markets. 

The garment and clothing manutacturers 
object to any sort of labeling; I think that 
has been true of all of them, more or less. 
They speak of the impossibility of detecting 
reclaimed wool in fabrics or garments. As 
is evident from the testimony of witnesses 
who preceded me, they take the stand and 
disagree with Mr. Besse, president of the 
National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, who testified here last week and at the 
Senate hearings on the Schwartz-Martin 


bill, in which he stated: 


“The fact that there is some reworked 
wool present can probably be determined 
in most cases but the degree to which it is 
present cannot be determined in our esti- 
mation.” 

If my suggestion to eliminate the word 
“virgin” then were followed, it would seem 
that it only leaves one point of difference 
between the proponents of this legislation 
and the opponents as represented by the 
National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers. Mr. Besse has said that if a fabric or 
garment contains reworked wool, the con- 
sumer has a right to know that fact. With 
that we agree. The suggestion has been 
made that the term “virgin” be eliminated. 
For myself I am willing to eliminate it, and 
that only leaves one point of difference be- 
tween the manufacturers and the proponents 
that I represent, at least, and that is that the 
percentage of virgin wool and reclaimed 
wool that may be in a garment should be 
put on the label. They agree that the con- 
sumer has a right to know if there is re- 
worked wool in a fabric, and I have agreed 
to their objection that the word “virgin” 
may be eliminated. So that there is only 
that one difference, which is a question of 
percentage. 
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National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Wool Market in Healthy Condition — Gaining Strength 


E month of May has been one of activity in wool 

markets the world over. The domestic clip has been 
moving about as fast as it is shorn. The situation seems 
to be very sound. Mills have been working on very close 
margins, so far as raw wool is concerned, for many months. 
Wool merchants in Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere 
have limited stocks with which to do business. Satisfactory 
orders have been obtained by both the woolen and worsted 
branches of the industry, although the worsted branch seems 
to have had much the better of the equation. It is the men’s 
wear business that requires the bulk of the wool and this 
particular branch of the industry is now prosperous. 

Consumption continues at a high rate. The month of 
April declined slightly, or down to about 35 million pounds 
grease equivalent. It is thought, however, that May con- 
sumption will be back up well toward the 50-million-pound 
mark. One of the prominent merchants in Boston recently 
made the assertion that he was strongly of the belief that 
the rate of consumption for the remaining months this 
year would average around 50 million pounds grease equiv- 
alent. This would mean that manufacturers would have 
to lean heavily on foreign stock before a new clip is avail- 
able. Thus it will be seen that the stage is all set for an 
active market at strengthening values. Prospects are now 
bright for wool prices that will again care for the cost of 
production, plus a reasonable profit. 


Mills Have Satisfactory Volume of Orders 


It is estimated upon good authority that the worsted 
mills are now in possession of orders for approximately 23 
million linear yards of men’s worsted cloth, or about double 
what they had this time a year ago. The full effect upon 
the market of these orders has not yet entirely been real- 
ized, for quite a few mills are reporting delayed specifica- 
tions. That is to say, the wholesale cloth dealers do not 
want the cloth delivered until the afternoon of the last day 
before needed. It is quite certain, however, that the present 
situation in the worsted division will insure active mill op- 
erations during the summer months. 

Anticipating further strength in the wool market, cloth 
manufacturers are now marking up the finished product. 
The same applies to the spinners, who are doing a good bit 
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of complaining as to their inability to secure for their yarn 
a price based on the latest wool market quotations. How- 
ever, this will eventually adjust itself. It always takes time 
to properly adjust values of manufactured and semi-manu- 
factured goods to a constantly rising wool market. 

In addition to orders for civilian purposes, the United 
States government has already begun to place substantial 
orders for the various government agencies such as the 
Army, Navy, CCC camps, and other divisions, the latest of 
which is an order for half a million pounds of 30-ounce 
overcoating requiring wool and wool substitutes of 50s 
quality (Quarterblood). Government specifications will per- 
mit the use of a liberal percentage of wool substitutes in 
this type of material. Nevertheless, it is a very bullish 
factor to the market. The appropriations for the Army 
and Navy for the coming year have been greatly increased 
and it is thought that further substantial government orders 
for various types of manufactured woolens will be forth- 
coming when the new appropriations are available on July 1. 


Foreign Markets Strong — England Placing Huge 
Orders for Army Cloth 


While prices for all grades of wool in foreign markets 
are relatively low, they are using a lot of wool. It is very 
evident at the present level of prices that a great deal of 
rayon and other wool substitutes are crowded out of the 
picture. Great dissatisfaction is being voiced by wool grow- 
ers in South Africa, Australia, and South America over the 
price situation. Notwithstanding growers in the countries 
named have a lower cost of production, they also have a 
lower market, for they are not protected by a duty as are 
our domestic growers. It is pointed out that growers have 
been receiving little, if any, more than cost of production 
in foreign countries for several years. Late reports indicate, 
however, that prospects are bright for better prices abroad. 

It is surprising to note that in the first ten months of 
the selling season just closing, Australian brokers sold for 
exportation about 787,789,000 pounds of wool, or almost 
twice as much as is produced in the United States. Practi- 
cally one-hundred per cent of this vast amount of wool was 
sold for the growers by their well-established selling agents 
who know shrinkages and grades. 

Word comes from England that the British Govern- 
ment has recently placed orders for three million pounds of 
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50s (Quarterblood) top. This single order would require 
about six million pounds of Quarterblood wool, which fur- 
ther strengthens the position of the lower counts. Foreign 
markets are all giving a good account of themselves and 
the general feeling at home and abroad points to higher 
values for the coming season. Much of the Australian clip 
now growing is said to be very unsatisfactory due to drought 
conditions. 


Domestic Clip Moving at Rapid Rate 


We have had a real old-fashioned wool market during 
the month of May and first part of June. Stocks of raw 
wool are very limited and a goodly volume of business on 
the books of manufacturers has again established a degree 
of faith in wool values on the part of almost everyone but 
the growers themselves. One authority on Summer Street 
recently summed up the situation very aptly by stating, “It 
seems that everyone connected with the industry has more 
faith in the future of wool values than the growers them- 
selves, judging by their anxiety to sell before the wool is 
shorn.” How quickly we forget that no farther back than 
1936 wool was selling from 35 cents to 50 cents in the 
grease. Bankers and financial agencies, both private and 
government, according to reports coming to Boston, are 
anxious. for their customers to sell immediately for cash 
even though the price obtainable is little if any above the 
cost of production and, in some cases, below the cost of 
production. Such an attitude on the part of growers and 
financing agencies indicates somewhat of a forlorn hope that 
we will in the near future get back to a price level that will 
yield a profit. In all fairness, however, it should be stated 
that prices now being paid in the West for Fine wool would 
yield to the purchaser a very thin margin of profit if sold 
on today’s market in Boston. It is quite certain that much 
of the wool now being purchased will be held for fall and 
winter sale with the expectation of stronger prices at that 
time, in keeping with supply and demand. 

It is calculated that 65 per cent of the territory clip, 
exclusive of Texas, has been sold and about 75 per cent of 
the fleece wool. Certainly more than 65 per cent has been 
sold in the states of California, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho. 
Early shorn Nevada, Utah, and Idaho wools now arriving 
in Boston are beautiful and usually light in shrinkage, 
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less, we understand, than the estimated shrinkage upo 
which they were purchased. Wools from some other see. 
tions have been spotty and in some cases disappointing due 





to drought conditions. Late sales in Idaho have ranged 
from 18@23 cents, Montana 18@24¥% cents, the latter for 
clips running well to medium, Utah 18@21!% cents, Wyo. 
ming 17@22 cents, with Oregon about 20 cents. These 
prices to the grower reflect a Boston clean landed price of 
about 65 cents clean, without profit to the purchaser, and 
that is about where the market is quoted. Therefore, some. 
one must have faith in future values of wool. 

The topmaking fraternity is still hanging back, claim. 
ing they can only pay 62 cents and sell their product at a 
profit. Operators on the top futures market who sold grease 
wool short in February and March are not too happy. The 
futures market upon which they hedged their short sales 
has not reflected the rapidly rising wool market. Thus 
their hedged position has not afforded the expected degree 
of protection against a rising wool market. 

The fleece, or farm states’ wool market has been spec- 
tacular. The tight situation on Quarterblood grade that has 
existed for some months past has caused a veritable scramble 
for wool from the Down breeds. Missouri, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin wools that were purchased at 22 
@23 cents to the grower two months ago are now selling 
at 25@27 cents to the grower, or about 30@31 cents de- 
livered mill, or fully 55 cents clean. Here again those specu- 
lators who, through hedging process, sold those fleeces short 
in February and March at 48 cents clean landed, or 25 
cents grease delivered mill, find themselves out on a limb, 
proving once again that quotations on the top futures mar- 
ket are not an accurate price index to raw wool values. Nevy- 
ertheless, keen demand for these wools cannot be suppressed. 
It is reported that one ambitious order buyer paid as high 
as 29 cents for two small pools in Minnesota, which is con- 
sidered above the market. The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation sold the Virginia Pool, about three-quarters of 
a million pounds, the last week of May at 32% cents de- 
livered mills. 

Bullish factors predominate and growers who still own 
their wool and will pursue an orderly marketing program 
throughout the year, as do Australian growers, may yet 
realize a price that once again would yield a reasonable 
profit above cost of production. 








Quotations on Graded Territory Wools — Week Ending Friday, June 2, 1939 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages 



































Boston Prices Shrinkage & Shrinkage & Shrinkage & 

Scoured Basis Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
Fine Combing (Staple... $.70- .72 (63%) $.26- .27 (65%) $.25- _. (68%) $.22- .23 
Fine French Combing .66- .69 (64%)  .24- .25 (66%) .22-.23 (69%)  .20- .21 
Fine Clothing 62- .65 (65%)  .22- .23 (68%) .20- .21- (71%)  .18- .19 
'Y, Blood Combing (Staple) .67- 69 (58%)  .28- .29 (60%) .27- .28 (64%)  .24- .25 
4 Blood French Combing 64- .66 (59%)  .26- .27 (61%) .25- .26 (65%)  .22- .23 
Y4 Blood Clothing .60- .62 (60%)  .24- .25 (62%) .23- .24 (66%)  .20- .21 
% Blood Combing 58- .60 (53%)  .27- .28 (55%) .26- .27 (58%)  .24- .25 
¥% Blood Clothing — 54-56 (54%)  .25- .26 (56%) .24- .25 (59%)  .22- .23 
Y, Blood Combing 54- 56 (30%) 27-28 (58%). 26-27 (99%) 24+ @ 
Low % Blood. 52-54 (45%)  .29- 30 (47%) .28- .29 (50%)  .26- .27 
Common and Braid A9- 51 (44%)  .27-.29 (46%) .26- .28 (49%)  .25- .26 
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June, 1939 


Wool Transactions in 
Western States 


E 1939 wools continued to move 
into the hands of dealers through- 

out the month of May at a good rate. 
Various estimates have been made on 
the volume of wool that has been sold 
up to the present time, the Commer- 
cial Bulletin of June 3 reporting fully 
one third of the domestic clip sold and 
for the territory west of the Mississippi 
River from 100 to 125 million pounds. 
The volume of wools sold and prices 
paid from May 5 to June 3, according 
to reports received by the Wool Grower 
are shown below by states. Amounts 
are estimated and are not complete in 


some cases. 
Colorado 


Top price for period: 23% cents 
paid for 5,000 fleeces at Craig. 
26,000 fleeces at 23 cents 
12,400 fleeces at 22 to 22% cents 
3,800 fleeces at 21% cents 


Idaho | 
Top price for period: 23.85 cents 
paid for 1800 fleeces at Grays Lake. 
82,800 fleeces at 23 to 23.85 cents 
152,300 fleeces at 22 to 2234 cents 
Over 25,700 fleeces at 21 to 2134 cents 
6,500 fleeces at 20 to 20% cents 
8,200 fleeces at 17 to 19 cents 


Montana 

Top price for period: 

000 fleeces at Billings. Volume of sales 

not reported, but numerous sales made 

in the price range of 22 to 24 cents; 
1954 cents paid for Gallatin Pool. 


Nevada 

Top price for period: 22 cents paid 
for 1,300 fleeces at McGill and 6,000 
fleeces at Ely. 

10,400 fleeces at 21 to 2134 cents 
60,400 fleeces at 20 to 2034 cents 

4,700 fleeces at 19 to 19% cents 
12,000 fleeces at 1814 to 20 cents 


Oregon 
Top price for period: 24 cents; sev- 
eral small lots of Willamette Valley 
wool sold at 23 to 24 cents. 

32,600 fleeces at 22 to 2234 cents 
53,700 fleeces at 20 to 20.85 cents 
70,000 pounds at 17% to 21 cents 
29,200 fleeces at 181% to 195% cents 


2434 for 11,-- 


Texas 

In Texas wools are moving rapidly; 
on some days at the rate of a million 
pounds or more. Peak price up to June 
3 is reported as 26 cents, paid for a few 
exceptionally fine clips of light-shrink- 
ing 12-months’ wool, and 23.5 cents for 
8-months’ wool. There have been sev- 
eral sales of 12-months’ wool at 25% 
cents and many in the 24-25-cent range. 
Some small lots of wool were taken as 
low as 18 cents, but the big bulk has 
moved in the upper brackets. On short 
wool prices ranged down to 15 cents. 


Utah 
Top price for period: 23 1/10 cents 

paid for 1600 fleeces at Heber; 23% 
cents paid for 7,500 fleeces at Salt 
Lake. 

26,200 fleeces at 22 to 22.60 cents 

39,600 fleeces at 21 to 2134 cents 

52,800 fleeces at 20 to 203% cents 

27,000 fleeces at 18% to 19% cents 


Washington 
Top price for period: 25 cents paid 
for 5,400 pounds of Yakima wool. 
11,200 fleeces at 24% cents 
4,700 pounds at 24 cents 
24,000 fleeces at 23 to 23% cents 
49,500 fleeces at 22 to 2234 cents 
6,100 fleeces at 21 to 2234 cents 
46,400 fleeces at 20 to 20% cents 
43,000 fleeces at 175% to 19 cents 
Wyoming 
- Top price for period: 23% cents 
paid for 20,000 fleeces at Pinedale and 
3,000 at Lyman. 
52,500 fleeces at 221% cents 
2,500 fleeces at 22 cents 
65,500 fleeces at 21 to 2134 cents 


60,200 fleeces at 20 to 2034 cents 
76,300 fleeces at 1714 to 195% cents 





New Wool Goods Business 
Light But Prices Strong 


EW business in wool goods markets 
1 during the week ending June 3 
was light but prices remained strong 
and a number of mills stepped up ma- 
chinery activity following receipt of 
specifications on men’s wear orders 
booked some weeks ago, according to 
the New York Wool Top Exchange 
Service. Most selling offices in New 








York were closed over the week-end, 
shutting down Friday night and reopen- 
ing Wednesday morning. This in itself 
was regarded as evidence of the general 
strength of the market inasmuch as 
sellers would not have agreed to such 
an extended closing were it not for the 
fact that they have booked the bulk of 
the business they expect to obtain for 
the fall season. The release of the Wool 
Top Exchange further stated: 

Chief among the developments of the 
week was the announcement by the United 
States Army that it would purchase 500,- 
000 yards of heavy overcoating early this 
month. In view of the fact that woolen 
mills specializing in heavy coatings have 
lagged behind mills concentrating on wor- 
sted suitings, this announcement was re- 
garded with the utmost interest since these 
orders would keep considerable machinery 
busy and tend to temper competition for 
the business available on civilian coatings. 
Some mills raised prices on overcoatings an 
topcoatings about 5 cents a yard, the rise 
reflecting the recent gains in raw material 
values. 


Men’s wear worsted mills are in a strong 
position and a gradual increase in wool con- 
sumption and machinery operations is looked 
for over the next six to eight weeks. Some 
estimates place unfilled orders on men’s wear 
at about 23,000,000 yards or about double 
what they were at this time last year. With 
most of the business for fall on their books, 
mills gave their attention to the styling of 
new lines of tropical worsteds which will be 
formally opened in the next few weeks. 
Prices are expected to' remain at about cur- 
rent levels. Aside from brisk demand for 
gabardines, spot business was without fea- 
ture. Prices held strongly at the recently 
advanced levels and no apparent effort was 
made by buyers to shade them. Clothing 
manufacturers were busier than they usually 
are at this period of the year and reported 
that clothing orders for the coming season 
were running considerably ahead of a year 
ago. 

Women’s wear markets were slower be- 
cause of the extended holiday week-end. 
Mills, however, succeeded in writing more 
business on worsted coatings and dress goods. 
With yarn prices advancing, both dress and 
coat manufacturers who had been delaying 
commitments decided to cover part of their 
requirements for the new season. Business 
to date on women’s wear, of course, is much 
smaller than on men’s wear. However, the 
months of June, July and August should 
witness an expansion in sales as cutters come 
closer to the actual selling season. Cloak 
and suit markets were also slow aside from 
scattered sales of summer coats in white 
and pastel shades. Retail sales of summer 
sports wear showed good gains over a year 
ago in most sections of the country. 
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The Lamb Markets 


June Break in Lamb 
Prices 


NCREASED receipts at 12 princi- 

pal markets started a severe drop 
in live lamb prices commencing Mon- 
day, June 5. Quoted prices on dressed 
lamb were steady on Monday and 
Tuesday at all markets except for a 
slight drop at New York. 

Chicago’s top quotation was lowered 
in three days from $11 to $10, and 
at western markets there were more 
severe declines. At Ogden $10.50 was 
paid for sizable strings of Idahos 
without sorting, at the last of May. 
The reduction at Ogden amounted to 
about $1.50 per hundred. 

The 12 market receipts for June 5 
and 6 were 88,000 compared to 52,000 
for the same days of the previous week. 





Chicago 
ALL it an “unusual” season and let 
it go at that. I quote because 
everybody is saying it; out in the wide 
spaces where the new lamb crop gam- 
bols on the green—and not so green at 
that—and in stockyard sheep houses 
where attenuated ovine carcasses con- 
gregate on the meat rail. 

Unusual!! Ever since New Year’s 
eve roisterers welcomed 1939 with 
wine, women, and song. During the 
first four months killers squawked au- 
dibly as feeders dumped into their spa- 
cious lap a crop of fed lambs for which 
there is scant, if any precedent; 
squawked about weight and excess con- 
dition; balked at handling lambs 
weighing in excess of 100 pounds, fre- 
quently 110 to 115 pounds, insisting 
that consumers would not buy the prod- 
uct, but they did. Almost overnight 
their chorus changed as the aforesaid 
lap was filled with trash. Again the 
fastidious consumer was credited with 
“making a holler,” but the stuff, using 
that term advisedly, went into the capa- 
cious public maw with celerity at stiff 
prices, considering what it was. In a 
scramble for diminishing volume, killers 


grabbed everything, wearing a fleece or 
minus wool. 

Their perennial objective, volume, 
fell down sharply. California defaulted, 
Texas was a supply delinquent and 
when the vanguard of Idaho’s new lamb 
crop reported at Ogden carrying 10 to 
12 pounds less weight per head than a 
year ago killers had a hunch as to what 
the season had in store for them. A 
consumer public, educated during the 
late winter season to qualitied meat, 
kicked like a bunch of mules. Mutton 
men at the various plants berated har- 
assed buyers in the sheep house and 
although mediocrity and _ inferiority 
were severely penalized in the trading 
process, they earned big money. 

Recounting what happened in May 
is useless. As stated in the previous 
issue of the National Wool Grower, 
that month recorded high water mark 
for the season, if not the year. The 
resultant break, incidental to a slump 
in the dressed market, averaged about 
50 cents per hundred, a performance 
not calling for alibis. The product 


reached such exalted prices over the 
retailer’s counter that consumers kick. 
ed; distributors protested against qual. 
ity which was in striking contrast to N 
that of the first quarter of the year, § 
No longer did meat dispensers “fea. '?° 
ture” lamb and when a customer kick) 
ed, they sold him, or her, poultry o 
pork, both of which were superabund- 
ant and cheap, actually not relatively, 
Countless thousands of Long Island VE 
ducks, fed on corn hauled 1000 miles, 
were dumped into midwestern cities to Bby th 
find eager purchasers, cooked or other- filiary 
wise. Tons of poultry were resurrected §Sheef 
from cavernous cold storage ware- in © 
houses, every pound having the advant- §Quee 
age of selling force. “Push poultry” fsumn 
was the admonition to salesmen, and § Cl 
they complied, involving all three BWrig 
branches of the livestock market in a Pplaye 
belated crash. Certain grades of fat fin D 
cattle lost as much as $2 per hundred, BAnto: 
hogs broke to the lowest level in half Pback, 
a decade. All animal fats crashed in the ffial | 
coun 
(Continued on page 30) lamb 
stood 
shad 
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CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 
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Common and Medium ..............-------- 


May 27, 1939 May 20, 1939 May 28, 1938 flext 


$10.69 ets. $ 9.13 
10.25 10.70 8.62 
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NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
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tively, 

Island #\ ERY gratifying was the original 
miles, advertising campaign conducted 
‘ies to #by the newcomer to the National Aux- 
other- Miliary—the Auxiliary to the Texas 
rected @Sheep and Goat Raisers Association— 


in connection with the visit of the 
Queen of England and the dress of 
summerweight wool to be worn by her. 


Clever posters designed by Mary N. 
right of Hubbard, Texas, were dis- 
played in windows of the leading stores 
in Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San 
Antonio, and San Angelo. On a white 
background was a sample of the mate- 
ial presented by wool growers of this 
ountry to the Queen of England. A 
lamb, made of scoured Texas wool, 
stood outlined against a background of 
shaded blues. The lamb wore a silver 
ribbon around his throat and the word- 
ing, cleverly arranged as though com- 
ing from the lamb’s throat, was traced 
in silver. 

The wording on the poster was 
headed: “Bleating Approaching Styles 
for United States and Abroad.” The 
text which followed was: 

“Wool for Material, Gift of Half Mil- 
3 lon Wool Growers from the United 
9 States, including Texas—largest center. 
0 Material Woven by. Forstmann Wool 
(o, New Jersey. Dress Designed by 
Norman Hartnell of London. 

“Reciprocal Courtesy given our Mrs. 
Roosevelt by England. Wool selected 
om Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. Designed by Clarepot- 
tt—material ‘Azure Blue.’ 

“Both First Ladies to wear the Wool- 
0 Dresses on the Historical Occasion 
f their First, Meeting in June.” 
Three cheers, Texas Ladies, for this 

endid cooperation! It is to be hoped 

¢ other chapters put over some such 


ware- 
lvant- 
iltry” 
, and 
three 
ina 
f fat 
dred, 
_ half 
n the 








With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Poster, designed by Mary N. Wright of Hubbard, Texas, for the Women’s 


Auxiliary to the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association and displayed in 
leading stores in the West Texas country. Lamb made of scoured Texas 


wool; background in shaded blues. 


worthwhile advertising in connection 
with this event. 
Sunshine Mathews 


UTAH 
Salt Lake 


E closing of the club year of the 

Salt Lake Chapter of the Utah 
Auxiliary was indeed a fitting cli- 
max to the year’s work. The chapter 
was hostess to all members at a lunch- 
eon at Jeanne’s Tea Room, during 
which the business was disposed of. Re- 
ports of the various committees were 
given showing what had been accomp- 
lished and a report of next year’s pro- 
gram committee showed a very ambi- 
tious and educational program has been 
outlined. It is a program that should 
benefit every wool grower and those 
not directly connected with the indus- 
try as well and it is to be hoped that 
many will take advantage of this op- 


portunity and come out to hear the 
various speakers who have been chosen 
to come to us. 


Tables were set up for bridge follow- 
ing the luncheon. 

A report of the promotion committee 
showed that Utah was informed of the 
fact that Her Majesty, the Queen of 
England, would wear a dress of wool 
collected from the best of the United 
States flocks, during her visit to this 
country. Mrs. H. S. Erickson, president 
of the Utah Auxiliary and Mrs. Emory 
C. Smith, radio chairman for the Salt 
Lake City Chapter, met with Mr. Fred 
Marshall, secretary to the National 
Wool Growers Association and “pre- 
viewed samples of this woolen material. 
The Tribune-Telegram staff photogra- 
pher was on hand to get pictures and 
quite a bit of space in the tribune was 
devoted to a picture and an article de- 
scribing the material and event. 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 














LINCOLNS and SUFFOLKS 


We have 150 Yearling Lincoln Rams 
for September delivery 


100 Suffolk Yearlings or Ram Lambs 


50 Suffolk Ewes, Yearlings and Two- 
year-olds. 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Tom L. Patrick 
ILDERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 














SUFFOLKS 


Ram Lambs — Yearling Rams 
Purebred Ewes and Lambs 





One of my Sires. Purchased for $600 
in the National Ram Sale. 


I have been breeding the best Suffolk stud 

rams obtainable during the past 19 years 

and my offerings show the results of this 
careful selection. 


MICHAEL BARCLAY, Blackfoot, Idaho 














J. H. PATRICK 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 
Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 


Will celebrate the 40th year of shipments of rams to 


Salt Lake City with 60 head of well-grown yearling 


Suffolk rams. In the lot will be several choice Studs. 
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WASHINGTON 
Yakima 


LL officers, Mrs. W. A. McGutfiy 

president, Mrs. Victor Crow 

Mrs. Leonard Longmire, Mrs. Merri 

Longmire and Mrs. H. F. Roberts we 

reelected at the wool growers’ auxilig 

meeting in the home of Mrs. Emil Ro 
erts. 

Plans were completed for the ann 
al picnic June 14 in Eschbach Par 
An invitation to attend the wool groy 
ers’ auxiliary meeting at Sunnyside j 
the home of Mrs. Charles Fernanda 
lower valley president, was acceptel 
Ways of making the wool flower favoy 
for the Altrusa convention in Portlan 
were discussed by the women. 

Mrs. Neil Robertson 


OREGON 
Umatilla County 





E May meeting of the Umatill 

County Auxiliary, which was hel 
at the farm home of Dr. and Mrs. Fred 
Ferrior near Stanfield, Oregon, wa 
most interesting. A bounteous ne 
hostess luncheon was served. 

At the meeting held immediately ai 
terward, a plan was made to awari 
scholarships to two outstanding 4-H 
Club girls of the county. 


The guest speaker, Miss Irene Etter, 
home economics teacher, told about the 
necessary care of woolens during th 
summer months of storage. 

Plans were made for the annual pic 
nic which will be held the second Sur- 
day in June. The wool growers’ orgal- 
ization will provide the program ami 
the auxiliary the contests, prizes, itt 
cream, etc. Every one attending wil 
bring well-filled baskets of food. Bat- 
tle Mountain Park in Umatilla County 
will be the scene of the picnic as ha 
been the custom in the past. 


A sample of the woolen dress mate: 





rial sent by the United States to Queet 
Elizabeth of England was displayel 
and arrangements made to display the 
sample with a placard of explanatid! 
in a local shop window. The dres 
made from the material will be a pati 
of Her Majesty’s wardrobe and will b 
worn in the visit she will make to th 
United States. 
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June, 1939 


“White Elephants” were brought and 
auctioned off and the money put into 
the Flower Fund. 

Mrs. W. R. Wyrick read a poem en- 
titled “T’was a Sheep,” by an unknown 
author. 


Mrs. W. R. Wyrick, 
Corresponding Secretary 


Malheur County 


Mrs. Don McKenzie was hostess to 
the Malheur County Chapter at their 
April meeting. The afternoon was de- 
voted to a demonstration of rugs made 
from rags on the order of hooked rugs. 
Also, the members made a baby quilt. 
Raw wool washed and corded by our 
president, Mrs. Fred Trenkel, was used 
for the bat of this quilt. 


Morrow County 


The regular meeting and luncheon of 
the Morrow County Auxiliary in May 
was held at Lucas Place with sixteen 
members and two visitors present. 


The president, Mrs. Harold Cohn, 
thanked all those that helped with the 
Woolen Hobby Show and Tea. Com- 
mittees were named for the wool ex- 
hibit which will be held at the end of 
August. Cash prizes will be given in at 
least twelve classes. Other commit- 
tees were named to plan a float to 
be entered in the usual parade at rodeo 
time. 

It was voted to give $25.00 toward 
expenses of the Heppner school band 
on its trip to Portland to enter the 
finals with several states, the winners 
to go to Chicago to compete for the 
national championship. 

In June the.auxiliary was hostess at 
a bridge tea at the country home of 
Mrs. W. H. Cleveland. Seven tables 
of bridge were played. Wool dolls were 
given as prizes. 

Pouring were Mesdames Harold A. 
Cohn and C. W. McNamer and assist- 
ing were Mesdames Frank E. Parker 
and Frank Wilkinson, officers of the 
chapter. The tea table was beautifully 
decorated in lavender, pink and yellow. 
The table motif was a silver tray with 
different sized swans holding flowers. 

Josephine Mahoney, 
Corresponding Secretary 











STOCK RANCH FOR SALE 


10,000 acres of deeded land. 300 acres under ditch. 150 acres 
of alfalfa. 150 acres of native hay land. 31% sections of tim- 
ber land. Approximately 10,000 acres of leased land. Fenced 
and cross fenced. Modern 9-room house. Stock sheds con- 
veniently located on range. Running water in feeding corrals. 
Ample stock water on range. Telephone. 1414 miles from 
U. S. highway No. 10. No trades. Owned and operated by 
the present owners for 50 years. 


PATTEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


COLUMBUS, MONTANA 














MT. HAGGIN RANGE RAMS 


DF 


We have one single deck of good shorn yearling rams for immediate 
delivery, price $30.00 per head, f.o.b. shipping point. 


These are heavy boned excellent rams of good mutton quality and 
are all the yearlings we have, excepting one small pen being held for the 
National Ram Sale. 


FT 
MT. HAGGIN LAND AND LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 


H. ©. Gardiner, President 
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ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


i! 


HAMPSHIRES | 
The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 


development and fitness for market, 


58 REGENT ST 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ ‘ PHONE WAS. 2475 


list on request. 
WRITE 














American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


For a Personal Appearance of 
PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
Write: National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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to advertisers. 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill 








SUFFOLK SHEEP FOR SALE 


Single or Carload Lots of Rams 
100 Registered Ewes 

Meet us at the National Ram Sale 
W. S. O’NEIL 

DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a compl 
progeny record and have as s the | 

State and Federal agencies in the U. s. 

Pres., Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Director, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric 8S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan St, 


Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 


B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon ; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico: 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska M. Hz. 
Karker, Barrington, Illinois ; A. C. Gould, Estel- 
line, South Dakota. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 














SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 bers are lied 





THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 











CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write’ us for 
literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 
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The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 26) 


face of a demoralized lard market. 
Only a healthy wool bourse aided the 
lamb market. Sheep got what is usu- 
ally their portion in May, for which a 
delegation of old ewes and two and 
three-year-old wethers at Fort Worth 
was partly responsible. 

Where do we go from here? Killers 
are coining ornate profanity at the pros- 
pect. The dose of trash they digested 
during May when feed lot clean-ups 
comprised their major source of supply 
has left a bad taste in their mouths. 
The prophetic phalanx, usually shoot- 
ing wide of the mark, is either dumb 
or supercautious. This recalls an in- 
cident at a northern Wisconsin hunt- 
ing camp whither a bunch of us hiked 
last fall. A Negro engaged in scrubbing 
a floor was asked the prospects for 
hunting weather. Pausing in his task, 
he replied: “Boss, if I could answer 
damphool questions like that I would- 
n’t be doing this kind of work.” 

At the moment the trade is wrestling 
with a set of speculative supply sta- 
tistics—correctly guesstimates, for the 
figures available are nothing else. What 
happened last year isn’t worth a tink- 
er’s dam in a criterion sense. Not only 
numbers but condition is in doubt. 
That numbers will report is conceded; 
condition is the unknowable factor and 
at this writing the prospect for that 
qualification is as doubtful as the iden- 
tity of the next pair of presidential 
nominees. 

Following the clean-up by Colorado 
and Nebraska feeders, came the initial 
run out of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
the Virginias, now in full swing, and 
the main reliance of eastern markets 
for supplies at this season. This move- 
ment, starting on an $11@12 basis, 
slumped sharply late in May as num- 
bers swelled, heading toward $10, or 
thereabouts. Also in the visible supply 
is a grist of fed California spring lambs 
spread over the entire Mid-West from 
California and Nebraska to Illinois and 
Indiana, the advance guard of which is 
already at Omaha. These lambs have 
gone into the hands of many feeders 
who never saw their kind before, hence 


the outcome is conjectural. Then there 
is another multitude of Texas shorn 
yearlings hiking north, a majority of 
which have gone on grass and will not 
report for several months, but some of 
the Californias may come back to mar- 
ket along with northwestern milk 
lambs. The so-called native crop is 
large, well-conditioned and already in 
the market arena, an unusual number 
reaching Chicago in May to sell at $10 
@10.75. Corn belt farmers are becom- 
ing expert lamb growers. Winter rye 
furnishes an early flow of milk and 
creep feeding is now general practice, 
In view of aridity over the western 
grazing area the native crop is a proces- 
sor hope; probably they will be the 
season’s price toppers. The native is 
multitudinous all over Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Evidence of avidity to contract feed- 
ing lambs for fall delivery was noticed 
on my recent trip to western Montana. 
Deals aggregating many thousand head 
had been made at $7@7.25, straight 
across, with $7 the popular price and 
the big end of the delivery will be feed- 
ers, as western Montana is dry from one 
end to the other. Grazing conditions 
westward, even in Idaho, are worse 
than in Montana, the usual pilgrimage 
from Washington to the Blackfoot Res- 
ervation at Browning, exceeding that of 
recent years by 25 per cent, and grass 
thereabouts—old grass—is fully ten- 
anted. Already corn belt feeders are 
hauling in Texas yearlings by the thous. 
and to consume grass. 

Meanwhile all bets as to what may 
or may not happen during June, July 
and August are off. Only a damphool 
would venture an opinion. The season’s 
early gathering of trash is in, now that 
feed lots have been cleaned up. Texas 
has been handling killers a bunch of 
stuff and may continue, as processors 
are short of numbers and poundage. 
However, they will bag a superlative 
crop of southeastern lambs during June 
and July; thereafter they will be de- 
pendent on northwesterns and corn belt 
natives and if the former crop lives up 
to its advertisement they may run into 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


I have a few good stud rams 
and 
80 range rams, ail big, smooth 
yearlings, for sale. 


Will also have entries in the National 
Ram Sale. 


VOYLE BAGLEY 
GREENWICH, UTAH 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel] all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
and f Breeders 


Booklet o 
THE AMERICAN ‘AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 


° 








Where the Sheepmen Stay 
Opposite Union Station 


THE NEW HEALY HOTEL 
Ogden, Utah 
DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 











The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 385,500 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 

















try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 
President 

J. W. Owens. Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 

John K. Madeen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln............Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 

W. S. Alge. Arlingt Ohiv 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 





 . ees. San Angelo, Texas 
Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King. Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard....................--..... Woodland, Calif. 

For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, ete., 
address the Secretary. 

















hard picking: Unfavorable physical 
conditions exist, incidentally defying 
prediction. As. the Northwest is busy 
getting back into flocks, ewe lambs held 
for replacement may be a factor. 

That the total poundage of ovine 
meat during the last eight months of 
1939 will be less than the correspond- 
ing period of last year is a reasonable 
assumption. Last year packers killed 
thousands of lambs that were only 
fleshy feeders, the country refusing to 
take them at the excessive weight they 
carried. Killers will need this type and 
may run into feeder. competition as it 
was only necessary to throw them on 
grass last fall, with a light grain ration, 
to make money. Should dearth of fin- 
ished lambs insure high prices during 
the summer and fall, feeders will go to 
the thin end. Less weight, which ap 
pears inevitable, will make lambs more 
acceptable as profit is in the gain, es- 
pecially cheap gain. 

Usually lamb prices advance in May 
and June, declining in July, August 
and September. Past performance 
means nothing now, in fact bets should 
be “coppered.” 

What competition California lambs, 
usually going to feeders in April and 
May, will exert on early northwesterns 
this year must be reckoned with, as 
their number has increased and they 
will come later than usual. However 
this may not be a price damaging in- 
fluence as the number of Californias 
that went to feeders did not exceed 
175,000; spread out over a 75-day pe- 
riod, the influence on prices would be 
negligible and they will be topped out 
as rapidly as possible. Texas is an un- 
certain factor as it may move a large 
number of yearlings to corn belt grass. 

Heavy imports of canned beef and 
pork, which are steadily increasing, do 
not affect lambs except in a remote 
sense by swelling supplies of competi- 
tive meats, but late in May a small con- 
signment of smoked mutton reached 
New York. This product is a specialty, 
going into Swede and Norwegian chan- 


nels. 
J. E. Poole 


(Continued on page 33) 
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YEARLING EWES 
RAMBOUILLET 
The Best Herds to Pick From. Buy Early. 


FRED CLIETT 


Commission Dealer 


FT. STOCKTON, TEXAS 








Iowa Wants Sheep at Once 


Iowa farmers and feeders want to buy 
breeding ewes, feeding wethers and lambs. 
oe lets of two to twenty double-deck car- 
loads, 

How many, what kinds have you for sale; 
what price immediate shipment? 


CHANDLER 


Chariton, Iowa 








_MADSEN TYPE 





Bingo 
Registered Rambouillets 
Larger, smoother, longer staple. 
The kind we all need. 


1939 Sales 
STUD RAMS, 
RANGE RAMS, EWES 


Prices reasonable. 
In single or carlots 
Bargain on 200 fine, registered 
yearling ewes if taken soon. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


- PLEASANT, UTAH 
PHONE 174 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, 
reserve grand champion wether, champion 
pen, the grand champion carload of lambs. 
and champion and reserve champion carcass 
over all breeds at the 1938 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 


W. L. Henning, Sec’y, State Col P. 
Col. E. L. Shaw, Precio oats 











©he 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and — 
date appointments 
distinguished hotel. 


> 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath.................... 2.50 and up 
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S Joe Bush und me Peter figger out what to write up 

for our June Raditorium Column in the National 

Wool Grower we close the door on the month of May softly, 

without a slam, and carry through the Big Gaies that swing 

on Little Hinges into the month of June, the memory of a 
beautiful May. 

May! A month of sunshine and showers that has kept 
green and clean the mountains, the valleys, and the deserts. 
Looks like nature was dressing up and keeping clean the 
intermountain country to impress those who in this vaca- 
tion season of 1939 will drive the highways of the West— 
ride the railroads of the West, or fly the airways and see 
the West for the first time. 

We don’t know, Joe und me, what the world’s fair at 
San Francisco has to offer, but we do know something of 
what there is to see in the natural setting of the inter- 
mountain states where nature has been centuries in building, 
where that grand old artist king, the sun, has been painting, 
where the elements have been carving wonders from the 
rocks with which God ribbed the structure of the world. 

Man can and does reproduce in miniature acceptable 
reproductions of the grandest things that man has ever 
built, but there is only one place to see the Glacier, the 
Ranier, or the Yellowstone National Park, the great “White 
Throne” of Zion, the wind-carved, sun-painted spirals of 
Bryce Canyon, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, the 
magnificent distances of the painted deserts of the great 
Southwest, and that is where nature placed and fashioned 
them. 

There never will, there never can be acceptable minia- 
tures of those natural wonders nature has fashioned in the 
land of the mountains, the valleys and the desert. Rail- 
ways and highways have been built to and through the 
wonderland of the West—open roads and open camp 
grounds, where the traveler can spend a night on the desert 
where the wind is blowing free and then the morning when 
the air is like a wine, when you build a sagebrush fire and 
smell the sagebrush smoke. Lonesome? Man, we’ve got 
the mountains and the canyons and when the desert gets 
too hot, with a fish line and a skillet and a battered coffee 
pot we’ll pack up and find a hideout along a western trail. 

And so a little reluctantly to be sure we close the door 
on the month of May with all her buds and blossoms that 
hold a promise of the fruits, June, with her days and nights 
as warm and constant as a mother’s love, will hang on bush 
and bough for the use and benefit of all mankind. 


Copyrighted 





Aa : 
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And then, too, as we close the door on the month of 
May, we pause on Memorial Day when the living pay their 
tribute to the nation’s dead. It is right that we should do 
this, right that we should be grateful and remember those 
who made the supreme sacrifice that our country might 
have birth, that it might preserve its unity and grow among 
the nations of the earth. 

And as we close the door of May with its Memorial 
Day and open the door into the month of June when mil- 
lions of young Americans will graduate from the schools 
and colleges, what of them? Into the hands of the youth 
of today the passing generation hands unsullied the flag of 
our country and admonishes youth to ever love and defend 
it. 


Nature has provided lavishly that all that live and 
breath might have an abundance of the products of twig 
and vine but looks like man has “blocked the deal” and 
youth coming from the school rooms in this June of 1939 
finds a “topsy-turvy world,” a bewildered leadership, mil- 
lions of young men and women out of employment, millions 
of middle-aged men and women on the border line of want, 
millions of the aged people of the richest, most resourceful 
nation on earth, on relief. 

True, the nation has set up the National Youth Admin- 
istration to help youth find its way to a place in the field 
of industry; it has provided the CCC camps and the WPA. 
All of that is good, but not good enough. Youth will not 
be content to find its life work in a CCC camp or in a WPA 
set-up or to be cradled for long by the National Youth 
Administration. 


What’s the answer? The youth of America has a right 
to know, and the youth of America will know. Men in 
positions of power, men in possession of much pelf, men 
proud and arrogant because of place, may consider them- 
selves in the seats of the mighty beyond the reach of the 
voice or the arm of youth, but like Joe Bush says, it might 
be well to remember that youth is ever reaching to the 
future; age is always clinging to the past. 


So, as we close the month of May with its Memorial 
Day services and step over the threshold of June with its 
commencement day exercises, let us as Americans pause 
in grateful remembrance of our national dead, and, be we 
17 or 70, rich or poor, weak or strong, pledge our allegiance 
to an America where children long will sing the songs. of 
liberty. 
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Denver 





AY receipts totaled 144,008 head, 

as compared to 212,924 for the 
me month last year. The decrease of 
9,000 for the month was due to low- 
red receipts from California; 46,100 
came from that state as compared to 
168,200 in May, 1938. 

Receipts during the month from all 
other states increased. A total of 58,- 
§00 came from Colorado, 17,700 from 
Idaho, 9,500 from Arizona, 5,300 from 
Wyoming, 3,600 from Texas, 1,500 
fom Utah, and a thousand each from 
Nebraska and Oregon. 

Fed wooled lambs from Colorado 
feed lots strengthened in price from the 
beginning of May, from $10@10.25 
FPR and $9.75@10.25 flat basis dur- 
ing the first week, up to $10.15@10.50 
FPR and $10@10.35 flat basis by the 
middle of the second week of the 
month. From mid-May on throughout 
the remainder of the month fed lambs 
were received only intermittently and 
quality was variable. Prices ranged 
fom $9@10 FPR and from $8.50@ 
9.55 flat basis, the only exception being 
when a few cars of fed California 
pring lambs were received in late May 
fom northern Colorado and sold at 
$10.15@10.60. 

In the spring lamb division, Califor- 
tia shipments continually dropped off 
a the month progressed, and Idahos 
gradually took their place. California 
quality varied widely at prices ranging 
fom $9.75@10.40 during May, and 
§10.35@10.90 for best carloads around 
nidmonth. 

Idaho ranch lambs made their ap- 
pearance a few times up to May 15 at 
tices $10.25@10.60, and later on in 
the month from $10@10.50. The first 
Idaho range spring lambs were received 
m Saturday, May 27, and sold at 
$10.40@10.60, with ranchers at $10@ 
10.35. On the last two market days of 
the month around Memorial Day, 
Monday, May 29, and Wednesday, 
May 31, many cars of Idaho lambs 
deared in a range of $10@10.50. 








The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 31) 


A few cars of California feeding 
lambs were disposed of early in May 
at $8.50@9. 

Clipped lambs from Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and Nebraska were fairly 
numerous during the month and prices 
did not vary over 25 cents per hundred. 
Best loads cleared at $8.65@9 during 
May, with lesser quality kinds at $8.25 
@8.50. 

Carloads of shorn ewes from Ari- 
zona, Idaho and California sold mostly 
from $3.60@4.10, with a top paid for 
Arizona ewes of $4.25 on May 11. 


In Idaho some lower ranges were 
beginning to get quite dry and a good 
many first cuts of lambs were made 
out of bands and sent marketward be- 
fore flocks were taken to higher feed 
grounds. These first cuts of lambs have 
been averaging from 6 to 10 pounds 
per head lighter than a year ago, how- 
ever shipments are moving somewhat 
earlier than 1938. 

A total of 52,000 head of fat lambs 
was purchased in May for shipment to 
interior Iowa and Atlantic Coast, or 
over half of all fats sold. For the first 
five months this year one quarter of a 
million head had been bought for ship- 
ment to these areas. There were 29,090 
head slaughtered locally at Denver in 
May, and 151,600 head during the 
first five months of the year. 


R. C. Albright 
St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for May were 96,129 
compared with 115,360 in April 
and 82,776 in May a year ago. The 
supply of fed wooled lambs was about 
exhausted by the middle of the month, 
and native springers and fed clips 
made up the receipts the balance of the 
month. Included in the month’s total 
were about 24,000 from Colorado feed 
lots, 21,000 from Nebraska, 5,700 from 
Arizona and California, and 8,000 from 
Texas and New Mexico. 
The market for fed wooled lambs 


_held up well until the middle of the 


month, when there was a 50@75-cent 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 


PINETRE 





L065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 












THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


PERFEC 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 











‘‘Home on the Range’’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 





1989 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full size 
bed, G. W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 
ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
427 80. UNIV. AVE. PROVO, UTAH 








£ Millions of Nema Worm . 


Capsules are used annually... 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 











WORM CAPSULE 
(Tetrachlorethylene Chemically Pure) s 
Dependable—Efficient—Low Cost 
When you give Nema Capsules to 
your sheep you can destroy nine 
species of worms that infest sheep. 
The low cost of Nema is repaid 
many times in weight and condition 
of the animals. 
Remove costly stomach worms, large round- 
worms, hookworms in sheep, hogs, ogs, foxes 
and poultry. Easy to give—effective—low cost. 
A WORMING GUIDE CARD 
FREE TO HANG IN THE BARN 
Write for card No. 653 and booklet No. 650 
that tell the right way to worm livestock. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-13-F 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, mICH, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 























HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 











BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 






SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘‘The Standard Brand of the West"’ 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Horlacher & Hammond's Sheep................... $2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool....... 3.00 
Sampson’s a and Pasture 














Managemen 4.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Past 4.50 
Sampson’s Native American 
rage Plants 5.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding................... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
For Sale By 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 








drop in values, with best Nebraskas on 
the close at $950. Clipped lambs show 
little change for the period, best selling 
on the close at $9 with Texas down to 
$7.50. Springers are around 50 cents 
lower for the month, bulk of natives 
selling on the close at $10@10.25. Aged 
sheep declined around $1 compared 
with a month ago. Fat shorn ewes sold 
$3.25 down on late days, old wethers 
were quoted $4.50@5, 2-year-olds 
around $6, and yearlings $7@8. 
H. H. Madden. 


Ogden 


E early clean-up of the California 
lamb movement eastward left the 
door wide open for a good market on 
early shipments of the spring lambs 
from the Northwest, and this condition, 
together with the shortening of feed, 
has tended to bring Idaho and Oregon 
consignments into the market a month 
earlier than usual. Many of these have 
sold here at attractive prices as lamb 
killers went in search for supplies and 
the trade between eastern packing 
houses and northwestern growers was 
underway. As in the case of Califor- 


nias, Idaho and Oregon lambs from — 


many sections where drought condi- 
tions were most severe were under- 
weight. Other sections were not so 
badly affected and lambs were in good 
condition. Eastern Oregon and western 
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Idaho seemed to be in poorest condif pac 
tion, reports coming in that many Or. pri 
gon lambs have moved over into Mon§ wil 
tana in search of range grasse§ ma 
Parts of southern Idaho and region§ | 
farther up north in the more mountain§ we: 
ous area have more optimistic outlooks§ Cg 
Receipts of California lambs up tof yt 
the end of the month of May were 44],} ya, 
256, or an increase of 36 per cent ove 
total receipts up to July 1, 1938, fron 
this state. This large increase in th 
movement eastward included many 
more feeding lambs than usual, which V 
are now on feed in midwestern lots and 
will come into the lamb market dur-f mc 
ing the latter part of June and in July} se; 
providing a larger supply from that} m 
source than ordinary. As usual many} tic 
of the California lambs have been} th 
placed on ladino clover feed in the} pe 
state of origin and most of these should} st; 
be consumed locally. ca 
The price of California lambs at Og} T, 
den during April and May ranged from |g: 
$10 to $10.25 for the fat end, and early} sh 
sales of the Northwesterns have main-§ fri 
tained the same price level. Looking 
back a year we note that the far west: 
ern consignments were bringing fromf 4, 
$8 to $8.75 a hundredweight. However, 
the early bunches of Idahos and Ore $9 
gons were good for $9 to $9.75 in the§ gr 
fore part of June, but dropped down tf th 
$8 to $8.75 by the middle of the month} lit 


A stronger wool market has, no doubt, 





NEVADA 
Harry J. Smith, Ely 
J. O. McMurray, Hotel Meyer, Elko 

WYOMING J. 
Wm. J. Kissick, Worland R. 
Jos. W. Slade, Lyman 

OREGON 

L. Robinson, Portland 

Philip Hi. Pitman, Bend 


MUNRO, 





MONTANA 
Robert L. Waddell, Great Falls 
= W. Ditty, Dillon 
B. Neon, Hinedal 
yr n e 
Roy Hanson, "Miles City 2 
. F. McFarlin, Billings 
DAKOTA 


SALT LAKE OFFICE: 302 ATLAS BLDG., TEL, WASATCH 3272 


IS WOOL GOING UP? h 


If you think so, ship it to us under the Government Loan plan. We were the largest independent handlers of the 1938 clip. 
Our consigned wools were practically all sold and accounted for before February, when the market started to decline. 


THE GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES NO DRAWBACK fir 


WE GUARANTEE OUR SALES 


We will make liberal preliminary advances now. 
Our insurance covers your wool, wherever it is, as soon as you sign our contract. an 


IF YOU PREFER TO SELL AT HOME th 
WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET AT MARKET PRICES 
Communicate with our agent nearest to you 


UTAH 





L. R. Anderson, Manti 
E. Ray Lyman, Parowan 
Nick Salevurakis, Price 
Vernal 

R. S. Jordan. Roosevelt 


NEW MEXICO 
Roy Hanson, Bowman and Miles City Nat H. Barrows, 


KINCAID, EDGEHILL, 


BOSTON OFFICE: SUMMER & MELCHER STREETS 


Albuquerque 


“Tf of 





$1 
mi 
Sa 
a 
COLORADO m 
Earl Rule, Montrose 
H. A. Tyzack, Craig bi 
IDAHO 
J. O. McMurray, Boise Y 


Sherman F. Furey, May 


TEXAS 
Jack Allison, Jr., San Angelo 
Lucius M. Stephens, Lometa 


INC. 
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Growel June, 1939 


st condi# had its influence in these stronger 
any Ore§ prices this year and it is likely that it 
ito Mon§ will continue to lend its aid to the lamb 
Srassa§ market. 

- Tegionf Receipts during the month of May 
ountaing were 192,041, of which 135,244 were 
utlooks§ Californias; 29,818 Idahos; 15,883, 
S Up th Utahs; 7,154, Oregons; 2,933, Ne- 
ere 441. vadas, and 1,009, Washingtons. 





ent over Dudley F. Estes 
38, from 

2 in the Kansas City 

1 many 

1, which HILE lambs showed larger price 
lots and swings in May than in preceding 


cet dur} months, they were not large for the 
in July} season of the year. Part of the price 
9m that} movement was due to change in condi- 
al many§ tion of the offerings and the rest to 
ye been} the advancing season, which put a large 
in the} per cent of the run close to the yearling 
e should} stage. The most pronounced change 
came in the middle of the month when 
s at Ogf Texas began to ship grass-fat shorn 
ed fromf jambs quite freely and a good many 
nd early§ short-fed shorn lambs also arrived 
€ main-§ from other sections. 


Looking§ At midmonth shorn fed lambs were 
ar West-f selling up to $9.25 and in a few days 
i from the top dropped $1 to $8.25. From this 
Owevel'§ low point there was a 25-cent rally to 
ad Ores sg.50. At the high point Texas shorn 
) in thef grass lambs moved at $8.50, but before 
Jown tof the close of the month $7.50 was the 
month§ limit and some of the plainer kinds 
doubt S2!d as low as $6. No fed full-fleece 
f lambs were available after the middle 
of the month when they passed out of 
the supply situation at $9.50. 
clip. April closed with new-crop lambs 
selling at $10.75. By the end of the 
first week in May they were up to 
$11.35, where they held for a few days 
and shortly after the middle of the 
month they were down to $10. Before 
the close there was a 25-cent rally and 
sales were reported freely at $10.25. 
The sheep market moved along on 
a rather even basis the first half of the 
month and when lamb prices began to 
break they dropped 50 to 75 cents. 
Yearlings dropped from $8.25 to $7.50 
and shorn ewes from $5 to $4.25 on 
fed kinds. About midmonth shorn 
grass-fat yearlings began moving at $5 
® to $6, and grass-fat shorn ewes at $3.25 
B to $3.50. Later grass ewes brought 
$2.50 to $3.25. 















Soon the “Woollies” 
Will Be Moving Marketward 


WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Careful handling, the full strength of values, prompt 
returns are assured you when you consign “the Clay Way” 
—which is and will continue to be the Safe Way.” 

We do not pull for any one market. We cooperate with 
shippers with the object of selling their stock at that point 
where returns bid fair to be the best. 


For the full measure of satisfaction consign to 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission 
At Eleven Leading Markets 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Beet of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago. or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 
Write or wire for complete information. 

MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 

Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 22-23, 1939 
UNION STOCK YARDS NORTH SALT LAKE 
Entries Close July 15 























OGDEN... 
Everything to Gain - Nothing to Lose 


When a producer ships to the Ogden Market he is risking nothing as 
Ogden is located on through rail lines where some of the fastest schedules 
in the country prevail. An active sheep market makes it worth his while to 
sell at Ogden. If he chooses to move to other points it costs him nothing 
to try the market. 


Expert sheep salesmen are now located at Ogden representing five 
national livestock commission firms. They will be glad to aid you in your 
marketing problems and will handle your consignment to the best ad- 


SPECIFY “VIA OGDEN" 
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May cleaned up the supply of winter 
fed lambs, both shorn and in fleece and 
brought shorn Texas grass lambs into 
the supply. While these Texas offerings 
got by with a lamb classification, many 
of them showed yearling type and be- 
fore June is half over they will be ap- 
praised on a straight yearling basis, but 
the total supply from that source will 
not be large. 


Only a few tail end shipments of 
Arizona lambs arrived after the middle 
of May and they sold at $9 to $10 as 
compared with a range of $10.25 to 
$11.10 earlier in the month. This year 
Arizona lambs made a $1 to $1.25 
higher average than last year. 

Native new crop lambs began to 
show up in appreciable volume at the 
outset of the month and they held 
within a $9.75 to $11.25 price range. 
Natives will dominate the lamb supply 
during June. A good many lambs ship- 
ped out of California earlier in the 
season, shorn and short fed in the cen- 
tral feeding belt, have been bringing 
$8.50 to $10. Most of this crop has 
already been marketed. 


Arrivals in May were 123,052 com- 
pared with 198,744 in the same month 
last year, a decrease of 75,692. The 
entire decrease was in Texas offerings. 
Receipts for the five months this year 
were 622,481 as against 633,317 in the 
same period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin 


Omaha 


ie a certain extent, May’s killer 
lamb market developed along lines 
more or less seasonal and to be expect- 
ed. Fed wooled old-crop lamb prices 
and supplies went down together, and 
there was some improvement in prices 
of most spring lambs. However, shorn 
lambs of the 1938 crop registered a 
little improvement instead of sharing 
the decline which sent old-crop values 
downward. Prices for native spring 
lambs settled down out of line with 
prices paid elsewhere, and the market 
for these was lower. ' 
Receipts of sheep and lambs for May 
were about 156,000 head, a gain of 
about 15,000 head over April’s total. 
To find a May with a larger total, it 
was necessary to go back to 1933. 





Although recent rains have improved 
the grass in most western states, the 
early dry conditions still had an effect 
on the lamb market. Idaho shipments 
were below normal for the time of year, 
only a very few loads coming in. Al- 
though government estimates continued 
to report near-record lamb shipments 
out of California for the year to date, 
the number coming in killer flesh was 
not adequate to meet needs of buyers. 
At the same time, sluggish dressed 
trade kept the shortage of good spring 
lambs from being reflected, to any 
marked extent, in high live lamb prices. 

Fed wooled old-crop lambs bowed 
out for the year with a drop of about 
75 cents for the month. The Idaho 
spring lambs, starting during the first 
week of the month, moved in fair vol- 
ume, and these and the shorn old-crop 
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lambs together made up the importayy 
part of the supply on most days. Mog 
fed spring lambs sold at $10.25@10.7§, 
and $10.85 was the month’s top. Na 
tive spring lamb figures held above $19 
all month, and $11.15 was the top. 
June should see a gradual increase 
in numbers of spring lambs from Idaho, B 
and the other western states should be. B 
gin to send in shipments. The fed § 
spring lamb run should continue for a § 
time, and numbers of native spring 
lambs probably will continue to in. 
crease gradually. However, it is doubt- i 
ful if the month’s total will better that B 
for May, and if the supply picture de- 
velops as it usually does, June’s re. 
ceipts will be no more than moderate, § 
Should the dressed trade pull out of B” 
its slump, that factor will operate in 
favor of sellers. Probabilities are that 
prices for new-crop lambs will not stray 
far either way from their present levels. 
Feeder shipments for May were 19,- 
488 head, largest month’s total for the 
year to date, and about 4,000 more 
than were sold during May of last year. 
The shearing lamb market was little 
better than nominal by May 31, and 
quotations were about 50 cents lower 
for the month. Spring feeder lambs 
were quoted to $9 at the end of May, 
or 75 cents below the April closing. 
Ray H. Burley 











APPLICATION OF TRAILER-CAR 
RULE EXTENDED 


Effective July 1, the trailer-car rule on 
shipments of livestock will be applicable 
from all points on the Union Pacific in 
Idaho and Oregon east from Huntington, 
Oregon, to country destinations in West- 
ern Trunk Line territory west of the IIli- 
nois-Indiana state line and east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Heretofore, this rule has applied from 
the Idaho and Oregon points only to pub- 
lic markets at Denver and east to and 
including Chicago and a limited number 
of interior Iowa and Minnesota slaughter- 
ing points. Under the present arrange- 
ment the trailer can be used to deliver 
lambs to feed-lot or country points in the 
territory designated. 

e rule, as now applied from Idaho 
and Oregon points, has been in effect for 
some time from Utah points on the U. P. 
line, Tintic, Nephi and north, and from 
all Montana points; so it is operative now 
in practically the entire intermountain 
area covered by the U. P 

This concession, which is a voluntary 
one on the part_of the Union Pacific, per- 
mits the use of a trailer or follow-lot car 
in connection with a shipment consisting 
of any number of double-decks, but its 
application is contingent on the shipper’s 
ordering the trailer at point of origin and 
not after the shipment is enroute. 





























